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MOUNT WASHINGTON AND ITS CAPTURE ON THE 16TH 
OF NOVEMBER, 1776. 


OUR of the military events of the American Revolution occurred 
upon the island of New York:—1st The landing at Kips Bay, and 
the occupation of the city, by the British army, on the 15th of 

September, 1776; 2d The action of Harlem Plains on the succeeding 
day; 3d The capture of Mount Washington two months afterwards, 
and the evacuation of the island, and 4th The victorious entry of Wash- 
ington, on the 25th of November, 1783. 

A century ago, the 16th day of November 1776, took place the storm- 
ing and capture of Mount Washington, with its fort, garrison, armament 
and stores, by the army of Sir William Howe, who had been just made 
a Knight of the Bath for his victory, a few weeks before, at Brooklyn 
Heights. It was the first and the last great battle ever fought on the 
island of Manhattan since its settlement by Europeans. It was a terrible 
disaster to the American arms, and a heavy blow to the cause of the 
colonies. It gave to the British army and to England undisputed 
possession of the city and harbor of New York, the leading city and 
chief seaport of America; a possession which it was never after in the 
power of the colonies even to threaten successfully, much less regain. 

It struck instantly from the then rapidly dissolving army of Wash- 
ington nearly three thousand effective men. By the same blow, practi- 
cally, Fort Lee, on the opposite side of the Hudson, with its guns and 
most of its stores, was taken, and New Jersey thrown open to the strong, 
well appointed, victorious troops of Howe, with nought to oppose them 
but the broken, dispirited, deserting, half clad regiments of Washington, 
dwindled down to less than three thousand men.' “In ten days,” wrote 
Washington to his brother John Augustine, three days after the capture, 
“there will not be above two thousand men, if that number, of the fixed: 


1Washington to Lee, 21 Nov. Force 5thseries, vol. iii pp. 78-9. Letter of Matthew Tilghman.. 
Ibid. p. 1053. 
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established regiments on this side of Hudson's river to oppose Howe’s 
whole army, and very little more on the other to secure the Eastern 
colonies and the important passes leading through the Highlands to 

Albany and the country about the lakes.’”’ No wonder he exclaims 

in the same letter, in the full confidence of fraternal love, “ I am wearied 

almost to death with the retrogade motion of things, and I solemnly 

protest, that a pecuniary reward of twenty thousand pounds a year 

would not induce me to undergo what I do; and after all to lose my 

character, as it is impossible under such a variety of distressing circum- 

stances, to conduct matters agreeably to public expectation, or even to 

the expectation of those who employ me, as they will not make proper 
allowances for the difficulties their own errors have occasioned.” 

Whence and why this disaster? Who was responsible? Was it the 
commandant of the post, the General in charge of Fort Lee with whom 
that officer acted, or was it the Commander-in-Chief himself ? 

Perhaps no questions growing out of any single event of the Revo- 
lution were discussed with more vigor at the time, or have given rise to 
more controversy since, than these. Each of the three officers, Wash- 
ington, Greene, and Magaw have had their enemies and opposers, friends 
and defenders. 

Two facts, utterly foreign to the capture as acts of war, or rather of 

military science and forecast, had much to do with the old opinion ;— 
the bitter antagonism to Washington in the Continental Congress, and 
the intense antipathy between the officers and men from New England and 
those from all the other colonies. These facts, or their causes, are only 
mentioned, because they should always be borne in mind in considering 
the military affairs of the Revolution, and especially those of its first two 
years. 
The throwing of his army into Westchester county at Throg’s Neck, 
by Sir William Howe on the 12th of October, 1776, forced Washington 
to evacuate New York Island, with the fortified camp at Kingsbridge, 
and to retreat to the north along the line of the river Bronx, to avoid 
being outflanked and surrounded. At the time Washington was at the 
Roger Morris House—his well-known head-quarters—and the bulk of his 
army lay in its neighborhood, while a strong force held Kingsbridge and 
the adjoining hills in Westchester county. 

The northern part of the island of Manhattan is a narrow, high, rocky, 
wooded region of singular natural beauty ; unique as a feature in modern 
cities, and precisely such a spot as in an ancient Greek city would have 


1Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 766, 
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been chosen for its Acropolis. Separated from the rest of the island by the 
plains of Harlem on the south, and extending thence to Kingsbridge on 
the north, a distance of about four miles, its average width is only about 
three-fourths of a mile. Bordered on the east by the narrow winding, 
umbrageous Harlem, and on the west by the magnificent Hudson, the 
two united by the historic inlet of Spuyten Duyvel, it rises from these 
rivers in sudden, rocky, forest clad precipices, nearly a hundred feet in 
height, which for well nigh three-fourths of its circumference are almost 
inaccessible. These natural buttresses support an irregular plain, the 
surface of which rises toward the centre to an eminence on the side 
of the Hudson two hundred feet above its waters, and to another on the 
side of the Harlem of almost equal height, between which lies the most 
level part of the entire region. This towards its northern end sinks 
into a narrow valley or gorge, through which runs the road to Kings- 
bridge. Besides the Kingsbridge, which connected the island with the 
mainland of Westchester, there was another bridge, a short distance 
south east of it, called Dyckman’s bridge. Opposite these bridges the 
rocky bluffs recede to the west for nearly a mile, leaving between them 
and the Harlem river a small plain, on which rise two or three low hills. 
At the southern end of this plain was a little branch of the Harlem called 
Sherman’s creek, still in existence, directly above and south of which 
rises the high ‘eminence on the Harlem above-mentioned, then termed 
“Laurel Hill,” and since, and now, “ Fort George.” 

The highest eminence on the Hudson, which was southwest from 
Laurel Hill, was selected by Colonel Rufus Putnam, in the summer of 
1776, as the site of a large earthwork fortification for the defence of and 
to aid the obstructions intended to close the Hudson against the passage 
of ships, which, after the Commander-in-Chief, was called “ Fort Wash- 
ington.” 

The term “ Mount Washington” was given in 1776 to the entire 
elevated region above described. It is so-called in the letters and docu- 
ments of that period, though sometimes styled “ Harlem Heights ;”’ and 
in the same sense it is here used, although in our day the appéllation 
has become restricted to the small part of the region immediately 
adjacent to the old fortification. That fortification—and that only—is 
here called “ Fort Washington.” 

Directly beneath the eminence on which Fort Washington stood, a 
low cape, or rather promontory, called Jeffrey’s Hook, throws itself out 
into the waters of the Hudson, making the river narrower there than from 
any other point on the Manhattan shore. Between this “ Hook” and the 
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Jersey shore extended a line of sunken vessels and chevaux-de-frise, 
.intended to obstruct the passage of the river. On the summit of the 
Palisades, opposite Fort Washington, was erected about the same time 
another fortification to defend the Jersey end of the obstructions, called 
“ Fort Constitution ” and subsequently “ Fort Lee,” in honor of General 
Charles Lee. This latter was therefore dependent on the former, and 
was of no value without it. Both forts together commanded the river 
and the communication between its two sides, or, in a larger sense, be- 
tween New England and the colonies west and south of the Hudson. 

* Jutting out into and rising above the Harlem plains, at the extreme 
south eastern extremity of Mount Washington, was a lofty and almost 
perpendicular promontory, now blasted away, called “The Point of 
Rocks.” It was surmounted by a strong battery, and commanded “ the 
King’s Highway,” or “ the Road to Kingsbridge,” from the city of New 
York, and was the American post nearest to the British lines. 

The American lines ran from the Point of Rocks westwardly to the 
Hudson river, along the southern face of Mount Washington, lower and 
less precipitous there than any where else, and northeastwardly along 
its high southeastern face to the Harlem river. 

A slight depression in the latter face, as it approached the Harlem, 
afforded a passage for the road to Kingsbridge as it ascended from the 
Harlem plains, forming the well-known “ Break Neck Hill,” a short dis- 
tance to the east of which road stood the house of Colonel Roger Morris, 
occupied by Washington as his headquarters. A few weeks before, 
Roger Morris and his fair wife had retired to the Highlands, little 
dreaming that his old friend and companion of “ the last war,” and _ his 
wife’s old admirer, was to become the next master of their beautiful 


home. 
East and west of the Point of Rocks, in exposed places, the Americans 


had thrown up light breast works and facing the Hudson some small 
batteries, the largest being upon Jeffrey’s Hook. But their main works 
were at Mount Washington and south of the Fort—three distinct lines 
of fortifications running across the island from river to river. 

The middle line was located about a third of a mile south of the 
Morris House; a thoroughly completed strong work, with redoubts, 
bastions, and curtains, and a well made line of intrenchments. The ex- 
treme southern line was placed. about a third of a mile further to the 
south, but it was not so well built, nor in as favorable a location ; while 
the northernmost one, very near the Morris House, and about the same 
distance to the north of the middle line, was vastly inferior, and in some 
parts never wholly completed. 
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Upon its north side Mount Washington had no intrenched lines 
whatever. On the summit of Laurel Hill was a small battery and re- 
doubt, and at the northern brow of the long hill, on which Fort Wash- 
ington stood—above what is now styled Inwood—was another redoubt 
and battery of three guns, to aid in protecting the river obstructions by 
an enfilading fire. The round wooded hill on the south side of the en- 
trance to Spuyten Duyvel was crowned by another small work of a simi- 
lar character mounting two guns.’ From this first mentioned battery and 
hill, down and across the gorge occupied by the Kingsbridge road to 
Laurel Hill, ran two or three lines of aéatis, or felled trees, hastily made 
by the Americans after they retired on the 2d of November from Kings- 
bridge. 

Fort Washington itself was a large earth work fortification of five 
bastions, without supporting breastworks, except” a single one on its 
north side. It was erected in July, 1776, by the Pennsylvania battalions 
or regiments under Brig. Gen. Thomas Mifflin; the fifth of which com- 
manded by Colonel Robert Magaw, and the third by Colonel John Shee: 
The last named officer, in September, went home on furlough, and never 
again rejoined his regiment, which thereafter was commanded by Lam- 
bert Cadwallader, its Lieutenant Colonel. These regiments arrived in 
New York at the end of June, 1776, full in numbers but deficient in 
arms, the latter having only 300 guns, and the former but 125*—a want 
subsequently remedied. The fort had been laid out by Colonel Rufus 
Putnam, Engineer-in-Chief, built under his directions at Washington’s 
request, and was intended to cover the communication with New 
Jersey in connection with Fort Lee, on the summit of the Palisades on 
the opposite or Jersey side of the Hudson, which was erected at the 
same time by General Hugh Mercer and the troops under his command. 

It had no casemates, barracks nor well, and when invested, con- 
tained but small supplies of provisions, or fuel, or stores of any kind 
requisite to stand a siege of any length. With the exception of a 
wooden magazine and some offices, it had no interior construction and 
was, in fact, simply a large, open earth work.’ How many guns it 
mounted is not now known. The British return of ordnance of all sizes 


1Howe’s Dispatch. Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 924. ~ 

°Graydon’s Memoir, Littell’s ed., p. 181. Cadwallader was commissioned Colonel of this 
regiment by the Continental Congress on the 25th of October, 1776. See Commission Penn 
Archives, vol. v., p. 53. 

8Mifflin’s letter to Washington 5th July 1776. Force 5th series, vol. i, p. 27. 

“Graydon, 186, 
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captured at Mount Washington was forty-seven,’ of which probably much 
less than one-half were mounted in the fort. 

The summer of 1776 was of great heat, and these Pennsylvania 
troops were drilled hard, as well as worked hard. About a fourth were 
always on the sick list. Excepting two days service on Long Island, im- 
mediately following the battle of the 27th of August, and some short 
marches into Westchester, just after their return from Brooklyn, they 
saw no service in the field except upon Mount Washington.’ 

_ The American army lay encamped on Mount Washington from the 
beginning of September ’till the 13th of October, 1776, a period of about 
five weeks. 

At the latter end of September, Mr. James Allen,* of Philadelphia, 
second son of Chief Justice Allen, and Dr Smith, the Provost of the 
College in that city, paid a visit of curiosity, merely, to the seat of war. 
In the manuscript diary of the former there is an account of his visit to 
Mount Washington at this time. From Amboy, where he saw his old 
friends Generals Dickenson and Mercer, he went to Bergen, and lodged 
with another friend, General Roberdeau, who commanded that post. 
“ Thence,” says the diary, “to Fort Constitution, now Fort Lee, com- 
manded by my old acquaintance, General Ewing, with whom I dined, 
and same day crossed the river to Head-quarters. General Washington 
received me with the utmost politeness. I lodged with him; and found 
there Messrs. Jos. Reed, Tilghman, Grayson, Moyland, L. Cadwallader, 
and many others of my acquaintance, and was very happy with them. 
Nothing happened while I was there except an attempt of our army to 
bring off grain from Harlem, in which they did not succeed, and which 
had well nigh brought on an engagement. Next day I re-crossed the 
river to Fort Lee, and came through Hackensack in company with 
Captain Charles Craig, and thence through Morristown to Union, where 
I found my wife and child, and Mrs. Lawrence,’* the latter lady being 
his wife’s mother. 

Ten days before this visit, on the 18th of August, says General Heath, 
not a single cannon was mounted beyond Mount Washington.’ On the 

Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 1058. 

*They were recruited in the early part of 1776, and so well drilled in Philadelphia, prior to 
being sent to New York at the end of June, as to receive mention from Washington himself. 

’James Allen, the second son of Chief Justice William Allen, of Pennsylvania, was a prominent 
lawyer of Philadelphia and a member of Assembly for Northampton county. He was a brother-in- 


law to Governor John Penn and to James de Lancey, of New York, the head of that family, eldest 
son of James de Lancey who died Governor of New York in 1760. 


4MS. Diary of James Allen. 
*Force 5th series, vol. i, p. 1030. 
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19th William Duer was ordered by the New York Convention to consult 
with Washington on the subject of aiding him to obstruct the river op- 
posite Mount Washington.’ 

On the third of September Washington ordered Mercer to lay out 
and build additional works at Fort Lee.” The very same day Colonel 
Rufus Putnam stated in his report to the Commander-inChief of that 
date, that with both sides of the river fortified as he recommended, and 
the forts and batteries well filled with guns and ammunition, and the 
river obstructed by sunken vessels, if the enemy “attempted to force 
this post, 1 think they must be beaten.’” 

On this same third of September also, it strangely happened General 
Nathaniel Greene wrote Washington that remarkable private letter urging 
in the strongest terms the burning of New York and its suburbs, and 
the evacuation of the island, closing it with this request—* should your 
excellency agree with me in the first two points, that a speedy and gen- 
eral retreat is necessary, and also, that the city and suburbs should be 
burned, I would advise to call a general council on that question, and 
take every general officer’s opinion upon it.’ 

Washington, singularly enough, had already submitted the question 
of destroying New York to Congress the very day before ;* and Han- 
cock, also on this same 3d day of September, replied to him, that Con- 
gress, on considering his letter of the 2d, “ came to a resolution in a com- 
mittee of the whole house that no damage should be done to the city of 
New York.’” 

The Commander-in-Chief agreeing to Greene’s suggestions, did call 
a council of general officers on the 7th, and they decided to defend and 
not to destroy and evacuate the city, by a majority vote. The minority 
were for a total and immediate removal from the city, “ nor were some 
of the majority,” says Washington to Hancock, “a little influenced in 


‘Journals N. Y. Prov. Cong,, vol. i, p. 579. 

*Force 5th series, vol. ii, p. 140. 

8Ibid. 139. The obstructions proved futile. On September 13 some of the chevaux de frise 
having been floating with the tide some days before, the N. Y. Committee of Safety wrote George 
Clinton on the subject,and on the 17th ordered Capt. Thomas Greenhill to make a survey of the 
landings, etc. of Mount Washington and report, and on the 2Ist ordered six vessels purchased by 
Greenhill and delivered to Capt. Cook at Mount Washington to be sunk. On October 3d, Cook 
was cutting timber for the chevaux de frise up the river, ‘and was written for to sink the vessels, 2 
sloops, 2 brigs, and 2 large ships, which got there about the 25th of September. Journals Prov. 
Cong., pp. 624, 628, 639, 663. 

4Force 5th series, vol. ii, pp. 182-3. 

5Force 5th series, vol. ii, pp. 182-3. 

Ibid. p. 135. 
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their opinions, to whom the determination of Congress was known, 
against an evacuation totally, as they were led to suspect Congress 
wished it to be maintained at every hazard.” 

This decision did not suit Greene, nor apparently Washington, and 
on the 11th of September the former, with six Brigadiers, presented a 
written petition signed by them all, to the latter, requesting him to call 
another council of war to re-consider the question. Washington assented, and 
called it for the next Cay, the 12th, at McDougall’s quarters; when ten 
generals, Beall, Scott, Fellows, Wadsworth, Nixon, McDougall, Parsons, 
Mifflin, Greene, and Putnam, voted to re-consider and evacuate; and 
three, Spencer, George Clinton, and Heath, to adhere and defend. The 
record of this council thus closes: “It was considered what number of 
men are necessary to be left for the defence of Mount Washington and its 
dependencies—agreed, that it be eight thousand.”” 

This is the first official mention that Mount Washington was to be 
defended, and it is noteworthy that so large a number of men was then 
deemed necessary for that object. From this summary of the official 
action of Congress, Washington and the Council of War, we learn why 
Mount Washington was occupied and held. 

Pursuant to the decision of the Council of War just mentioned, the 
evacuation of the island begun on the 13th, continued on the 14th, 
and was interrupted on the 15th of September, 1776, by the landing 
at Kip’s Bay and the taking of the city by the British. After 
the action of Harlem Plains the succeeding day, the two armies lay 
encamped opposite each other, separated by those plains. The British 
lines extended from Horen’s Hook, on the East river at goth street, along 
the heights at McGowan’s Pass (the north end of the Central Park) to 
the end of the high ground on the south side of the western end of the 
Harlem plains at 125th street, while the American lines occupied the whole 
of the southern and eastern side of Mount Washington, facing the 
northern side of those plains, from the Harlem to the Hudson. 

Such were the positions of the two armies when Howe suddenly, on 
the 12th of October, ina dense fog, threw all his army upon Throg’s Neck, 
nine miles up Long Island Sound, with the exception of a force under 
Lord Percy sufficient to hold the British lines just mentioned, and the city 
of New York. 

Washington, as before stated, was at the Morris House. Late in the 
day an express from General Heath advised him of the landing, the news 


Force 5th series, vol. ii, p. 237. 
*Ibid. 325, 328, and 330. 
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of which had reached the post of that officer at Kingsbridge. He in- 
stantly ordered a detachment, made up of his best troops, to Westchester 
to oppose them." Among these was the regiment of Prescott of Pep- 
perell, the hero of Bunker Hill, to whose lot it fell singularly enough, for 
the second time, to aid mainly in forcing Howe from a peninsula, by de- 
fending with success the road and Mill Dam leading from Throg’s Neck 
to Westchester village. 

So unexpected was this movement of Howe, that the very day before 
it took place—the 11th—General Greene, from Fort Lee, wrote Gover- 
ner Cooke, of Rhode Island, “ our army are so strongly fortified and so 
much out of the command of the shipping, we have little more to fear 
this campaign.”* General Greene however, the same day, as soon as he 
heard of it, at 5 o’clock P. M. of,the 12th, wrote Washington of the fact, 
and offered if he desired them three brigades and his own services.”* 

The 13th Washington spent chiefly in a personal reconnoissance of 
southern Westchester. The next day, the 14th, he formed his army into 
four divisions, under Major Generals Lee, Heath, Sullivan, and Lincoln, 
which the following day, the 15th, moved into Westchester county. The 
same day, the 14th, he formed two other divisions to remain on the island 
under Major Generals Spencer and Putnam; the former to take charge 
of all Mount Washington south of the northernmost of the fortified lines 
from river to river, near head-quarters, and the latter the rest of it on the 
north of that line. General Putnam, says the order, “ will also attend 
particularly to the works about Mount Washington and to the obstruc- 
tions in the river, which should be increased as fast as possible.” 

General Lee had arrived from the south the day of his appointment, 
and after making a brief stop at the fort which bears his name, crossed 
the river to Mount Washington, stopping long enough, however, to write 
this short note to General Gates, with his views of things as he found 
them : “I write this scroll ina hurry. Colonel Ward will describe the 
position of our army, which in my own breast I do not approve—inter nos 
the Congress seem to stumble at every step. I do not mean one or two 
of the cattle, but the whole stable. I have been very free in delivering 
my opinion to ’em. In my opinion, General Washington is much to 
blame for not menancing ’em with resignation unless they refrain from 
unhinging the army by their absurd interference.”” 


Force 5th series, vol. ii, pp. 1014 and 1025. 
2Force 5th series, vol. ii, p. 997. 

*Ibid. p, 101s. j 
4General orders Oct. 14. 
5Lee papers, vol. ii, p. 261. 
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Lee was outspoken in condemnation of the policy of leaving and 
holding a garrison in Fort Washington, but he and those who thought 
with him were overruled in the council of war, held on the 16th at his 
own head-quarters in Westchester. Washington and all his Major Gen- 
erals and Brigadiers were present to the number of sixteen, except 
Greene. The command of the latter being in New Jersey was the prob- 
able cause of his absence. At all events he was not there. 

This council agreed that “ort Washington be retained as long as possi- 
ble.” The record gives no votes but simply the result. Itis, therefore, 
not officially known who was on one side and who on the other.’ And 
here a most important point requires attention, and that is the limited 
extent, at this time, of Washington’s powers as Commander-in-Chief, 
He did not have, nor exercise, the independent “one man power,” 
which by all military rules belongs to that command. 

He could not overrule the council of war if he saw fit, and act on his 
own independent judgment, as Commanders-in-Chief usually do. Re- 
ceiving his appointment from Congress the year previous, in virtue, as 
he himself has told us, of “a political necessity,” that body was un- 
willing to vest in him the power referred to, and he was thus compelled 
to carry out the decisions of his council of war, no matter whether he 
individually did, or did not, approve them. Not until Congress at the 
very end of December, 1776, when Cornwallis was overrunning New 
Jersey, on the eve of their flight to Baltimore, and in fear of their own 
existence, vested in him the powers of a dictator, did he possess the 
full perogatives of a Commander-in-Chief. From the hour when he 
drew his sword under the great elm at Cambridge as leader of the armies 
of America, till that action of Congress he was, in all important steps, 
subject to the will and the decision of a majority of his own general 
officers. This fact must especially be borne in mind in the matter of 
Mount Washington. 

By the 20th of October all the troops left on the island of New York 
under Spencer and Putnam had been withdrawn, except the regiments 
intended to garrison Mount Washington.’ These were Magaw’s fifth 
and Cadwallader’s third Pennsylvania battalions before mentioned. 

Putnam, before leaving, had requested of Greene a re-inforcement 
from Fort Lee. The latter sent him, as he tells Washington in a letter 
of the 24th, between 200 and 300 of Durkie’s regiment, and also sufficient 


1Force 5th series, vol. ii, p. 1117. 
*Harrison to Congress, Force 5th series, vol. ii, p. 1137. 
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provisions for the garrison.’ Harrison, however, writing for Washington 
the same day, from White Plains, tells Hancock that there “are about 
1400 menat Mount Washington and 600 at Kingsbridge.’”” But Colonel 
Lasher, the officer in command at the latter post, wrote General Heath 
on the 26th that he only had 400 men and 6 artillery men.’ On the 27th 
Lasher had orders from Heath to quit the post, burn the barracks, and 
join the army at White Plains, and either do this himself, or communi- 
cate with Magaw, as he pleased. He obeyed ard executed the orders 
himself.‘ 

The same day, which was Sunday, an attack was made by Lord 
Percy on Mount Washington by land, at the same time that two men-of- 
war attempted to pass it and go up the river. The latter were severely 
cut up by Magaw’s artillery, and one of them, badly crippled, had to re- 
tire.” The British troops moved down from their lines at McGowan’s 
Pass to Harlem Plains and began a fire with field pieces, which the 
Americans returned from their fortified lines and batteries. It was a 
mere artillery duel, had no effect, and was apparently intended as a feint.’ 
The cannonade was heard at White Plains.’ This affair was probably 
one great cause of Greene’s confidence in Fort Washington, and of his 
desire a fortnight later to hold it. He was present in the fort, and with 
Magaw, during the firingon the ships. The whole contest was over by three 
o’clock in the afternoon, when he returned to Fort Lee and wrote an ac- 
count of it to General Mifflin,” and the next day sent another to the 
President of Congress. “ From the Sunday affair,” he wrote Washing- 
ton on the 29th, “lam more fully convinced that we can prevent any 
ships from stopping the communication.”” 

Two days afterwards, Greene asked Washington’s opinion as to hold- 
ing, not the fort only, but all Mount Washington, in these words: “I 
should be glad to know your excellency’s mind about holding all the 
ground from the Kingsbridge to the lower lines. If we attempt to hold 
the ground, the garrison must still be re-inforced, but if the garrison 
is to draw into Mount (Fort) Washington, and only keep that, the num- 


1Force 5th series, pp. 1202, 1203, 1221. 
*Ibid. 1239. 

3Thid. 1263. 

‘Ibid. vol. ii, p. 1264. 

®Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 1263, 1265. 

®Ibid, 1266. 

™MS. Letter of General Sullivan to his wife. 
8Force 5th series, 1263, 1269. 

Tbid. 1281. 
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ber of the troops on the island is too large. * * * I shall re-inforce 
Colonel Magaw with Colonel Rawling’s regiment, until I hear from 
your excellency respecting the matter. The motions of the grand army 
will best determine the propriety of endeavoring to hold all the ground 
from Kingsbridge to the lower lines. I shall be as much on the island 
of York as possible, so as not to neglect the duties of my own depart- 


ment.’”” ~“What Washington’s answer was we shall hereafter see. He 
was then at White Plains, expecting an immediate attack by Howe’s whole 
army. 


That high and beautiful region of south eastern Westchester, from 
Pell’s Hill on the west to Heathcote Hill on the east, never glowed 
with more brilliant autumnal hues than on the 28th of October 1776. 
The white tents of the Hessians gleamed brightly in the morning sun, 
amid the glades and slopes of those fair hills which, rising from-the shores 
of Long Island Sound, form the coast line of the old Manors of Pelham 
and of Scarsdale. Martial music woke the echoes of the woods, and its 
sounds were borne on the soft autumn breeze over the blue waters of 
the Sound, far toward the distant hills of Long Island. The stirring 
scenes of camp life, companies drilling, groups of officers, prancing 
horses, busy adjutants passing to and fro, and a few brilliant young aids 
gathered under the over-hanging porch of a quaint old stone house with 
low walls and a high roof, the flag above which marked it as head- 
quarters, formed a picture that had never before been seen by the de- 
scendants of the Huguenot exiles who then dwelt on those lovely shores. 
They beheld with singular interest the marked features, dark, striking 
uniforms and strange arms of the Germans. Some of the older, 
perhaps, as they heard the gutteral tones of the strangers, so different 
from their own musical tongue, recalled the days, a century before, when 
their own grandfathers, under the golden lilies of Louis Quartorze, had 
aided in the conquest of Alsace and Lothringen from the very people 
whose grandchildren stood before them. 

Arriving in New York harbor a week before, this second Hessian 
contingent had been transferred to boats and sloops, and landed directly 
at New Rochelle, where they had since been recovering from the effects 
of their long sea voyage. They were six regiments from Hesse Cassel, 
and one fron Waldeck, all soldiers trained in the tactics of the great 
Frederick. 

The obloquy which American historians have naturally, perhaps, 
cast upon “the Hessians,” as these Germans auxiliaries were, and still 
1Force 5th Series, 1294. 
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are, generically styled, has deceived us much as to their real character. 
The men were the same people precisely as the 150,000 Germans whom 
we now find in this city of New York—such orderly, thriving citizens, 
and who have made New York the third or fourth German city, for 
population, in the world. They were drawn, as is our German popula- 
tion now, to use an Americanism, from the “ masses” of the fatherland. 

Their officers, however, were of an entirely different class, and one 
of which we ‘have few, or none, here now. They were all noblemen. 
None but nobles could hold commissions under any German sovereign 
then, any more than they can now. The military services of Germany 
and Austria are the most aristocratic in Europe in 1876, as they were in 
1776. As far as birth was concerned, the Hessian officers as a whole in 
Howe’s army were superior to the English officers as a whole. A rich 
middle class Englishman could buy a commission for a son, and it was 
often done, by favor of the Horse Guards, for the express purpose of 
making the youth “a gentleman.” But in the German services such a 
proceeding was not tolerated. The youth must possess the aristocratic 
prefix of “von,” or “de,” or he could not aspire to a commission under 
the sign manual of his sovereign, and those sovereigns exceeded twenty 
in number. The Hessian officers in America were polite, courteous, 
well-bred gentlemen, educated soldiers, and in the social circles of the 
time great favorites. As military men they were the best in Europe at 
that period. And of this we can have no stronger proof than the fact 
that to one of these very “Hessian,” or “German” soldiers did the 
continental army owe all the tactics and discipline it ever possessed— 
Baron de Steuben. 

The victorious guns of Howe had hardly ceased on Chatterton Hill, 
ere he dispatched an order to Lieutenant-General Baron von Knyphau- 
sen, the commander of the Hessians, to move from New Rochelle toward 
Kingsbridge. Leaving the Waldeck regiment as a guard, von Knyp- 
hausen marched with the rest of his command the next day, took post at 
Mile square, and on the 2d of November encamped on the New York 
island at Kingsbridge—the Americans retiring to Fort Washington at 
his approach.’ 

Why Howe did not attack Washington at White Plains after the 
brigades from Percy joined him, neither he, nor any one else, has ever 
satisfactorily explained. After his return to England, he told the com- 
mittee of Parliament which investigated his conduct that he ad in- 
tended an attack on Washington’s right, which was opposite to the 


1Howe’s Dispatch, 30th Nov. Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 923. 
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Hessians under de Heister, but that he had “ political reasons, and no 
other, for declining to explain why that assault was not made.” 

He retired from White Plains very suddenly in the night of the 5th 
of November, 1776, and his army had been moving some time on the 
road toward Dobb’s Ferry before the fact was discovered by the Ameri- 
cans. “The design of this manceuvre is a matter of much conjecture 
and speculation, and cannot be accounted for with any degree of cer- 
tainty,” wrote Washington to Hancock on the 6th, and he called the same 
day a council of war, which unanimously agreed immediately to throw a 
body of troops into Jersey, and station 3,000 men at Peekskill to guard 
the Highlands. This was a perfectly natural conclusion. “ Howe has but 
two moves more, in which we shall checkmate him,” wrote Charles Lee, 
but without saying what they were.’ 

One was evidently to New Jersey, and the other to Mount Washing- 
ton. Why did Howe choose the latter? That he intended originally 
to throw his army into Jersey from Dobb’s Ferry and march for Phila- 
delphia, leaving Washington to follow him as best he might—first, how- 
ever, detaching and leaving behind a sufficient force to hold Westchester, 
and to keep in check, or invest, Mount Washington—is most probable. 
This would explain his order to von Knyphausen on the 28th, and the 
subsequent order of the 3d to Grant, to march the next day, the 4th, with 
the sixth brigade to de Lancey’s Mill on the Bronx at West Farms, send 
the fourth brigade to Mile square in the same town, and the Waldeck 
regiment from New Rochelle to a bridge, three miles above de Lancey’s 
Mills, on the same stream.’ 

Washington and his council of war evidently thought he would do so, 
hence their unanimous vote to throw an army into Jersey and to secure 
Peekskill. The record of that council shows that neither “ Mount Wash- 
ington” nor “Fort Washington” were even mentioned.’ A striking 
fact, when we know from a letter of the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
written the day the council met, that all “communication with Mount 
Washington has now been cut off for two weeks.’”® Reed, on the same 6th 
of November, says: “ Opinions here are various ; some think they are fall- 
ing down on Mount Washington; others that they mean to take shipping 
up North river and fall upon our rear; others, and a great majority, think 
that finding our army too strongly posted they have changed their whole 

1Howe’s Narrative, p. 7. 

“Letter of Wm. Whipple to John Langdon. Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 555. 

3Howe’s Dispatch. 

4Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 543. 
5To Pennsylvania Commissioners, Nov. 6, 1776. Force. 5th series, vol. iii, p. 546. 
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plan, and are bending southward, intending to penetrate the Jerseys, 
and so move on to Philadelphia.” 

Howe suddenly and certainly did “change his whole plan.” He 
himself said his reason for not attacking Washington at White Plains 
was a political one, but refused to divulge it. His successes in the cam- 
paign so far had not been decided ones. He had not been able to crush 
the rebellion in a single great battle as he hoped, and he found he must 
ask the Ministry in England for more men and materials. Though they 
were not his political friends, still, they had given him his command, and 

‘must be placed in a position to do so with ease and honor. And an 
occurrence utterly unexpected had just transpired by which he could 
not only do this, but at the same time win great applause for himself, and 
strike a blow deadly, if not fatal, to the rebellion, and that too with no risk 
of failure and little of loss. 

He had good cause “to change his whole plan,” as Reed expressed it. 
And that cause was ¢he treason of a commissioned officer of the American army. 
Four years before Arnold’s attempt to betray West Point, a similar but 
more successful traitor betrayed Mount Washington. Ox the 2d of 
November, 1776, the Adjutant of Magaw, the commandant of the fortress, 
passed, undiscovered, into the British camp of Lord Percy, carrying the 
plans of Fort Washington, and full information as to its works and garrison, 
and placed them in the hands of that officer. 

It was Percy’s duty, of course, instantly to send the plans and the 
Adjutant to Sir William Howe, then at White Plains. As he could only 
do this by way of the East river, or the North river, it probably was the 
evening of the 3d of November before Howe received them, and they 
may possibly not have reached him till the 4th. The British commander 
now saw not only how he could certainly capture Mount Washington, 
but how he could do it without much loss, send the ministry in England 
a glowing account of forts, guns, and men taken, deprive Washington of 
a large force of his best troops, seize the communication between New 
York and Westchester, and destroy that between the eastern and southern 
colonies across ‘the Hudson, on which both had so long relied; he 
acted accordingly. 

Alexander Graydon, a captain in Cadwallader's regiment, who was 
taken at Mount Washington, says, in his striking “Memoirs of 
his own Times,” given to the world in 1811, “Howe must have had a 
perfect knowledge of the ground we occupied. This he might have 
acquired from hundreds in New York, but he might have been more 
thoroughly informed of everything desirable to be known from an officer 
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of Magaw’s Battalion, who was intelligent in points of duty, and deserted 
to the enemy about a week before the assault.” The same thing is inti- 
mated in one or two of the German accounts of the capture of Mount 
Washington. 

What these writers thought a possibility, is now an absolute certainty. 
The evidence too, is of the most conclusive character—that of the traitor 
himself—in a letter of his own, over his own signature, stating the treason 
in plain, undeniable terms. 

Sixteen years after the fall of Fort Washington, in order to obtain a 
small amount due him by the British government, he wrote the following 
letter, the contents of which were to be used in obtaing payment of his 
claim from certain British officials in Canada. It is addressed to the 
Rev. Dr Peters, a clergyman of the Church of England, originally of 
Hebron, and the author of the History of Connecticut. In Dr Peters’ 
possession, and that of two gentlemen of this city, father and son, the 
elder of whom married a ward of Dr Peters, who resided with him. and 
died in his house, both well-known members of the bar, this letter has 
remained until recently placed in the hands of the younger, the author 
of this article. Its authenticity is therefore beyond a cavil. 

It is given, with its errors of grammar and style, precisely as written. 
REv. Sir: . 

Permit me to Trouble you with a Short recital of my Services in America which I Presume 
may be deem’d among the most Singular of any that will go to Upper Canada. On the 2d of Nov’r 
1776 I Sacrificed all I was Worth in the World to the Service of my King & Country and joined 
the then Lord Percy, brought in with me the Plans of Fort Washington, by which Plans that 
Fortress was taken by his Majesty’s Troops the 16 instant, Together with 2700 Prisoners and Stores 
& Ammunition to the amount of 1800 Pound. At the same time, I may with Justice affirm, from 
my Knowledge of the Works, I saved the Lives of many of His Majestys Subjects,—these Sir are 
facts well-known to every General Officer which was there—and I may with Truth Declare from 
that time I Studied the Interest of my Country and neglected my own—or in the Language of 
Cardinal Woolsey had I have Served my God as I have done my King he would not Thus have 
Forsaken me. 

The following is a Just Account due me from Government which I have never been able to 
bring forward for want of Sr. William Erskine who once when in Town assured me he’d Look into 
it but have never done it otherways I should not have been in Debt. 

This Sir though it may not be in your Power to Get me may Justify my being somuch in Debt, 
&in Expectation of this Acct being Paid, together with another Dividend, from the Express words 
of the Act where it Says all under Ten Thousand pound Should be Paid without Deduction, I 
having received only £464 which I Justified before the Commissioners : 

Due for Baw, Batt. & Forrage - - - - - ° - - £110, 7.0 
For Engaging Guides Getting Intelligence, &c. - - = - ° - 45. 9-7 
For doing duty as Commissary of Prisoners at Philadelphia Paying Clerks Stationery, &c. —-16.13.8 


£182.10.3 
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The last Two Articles was Cash Paid out of my Pocket which was Promised to be Refunded 
by Sirs Wm Howe and Erskine. 

I most Humbly Beg Pardon for the Length of this Letter & Shall Conclude without making 
Some Masonac Remarks as at first Intended, and Remain 

Rev'd Sir with Dutiful Respect 
London ) s : ae ee 
Jany 16th Your most obedient and Most Hum'l Serv’t. 
1792. J WILLIAM DEMONT. 


P.S. the Inclosed is a true account of my Debts taken from the Different Bills received. 


Such was the treason of William Demont. Originally entering Ma- 
gaw’s battalion in Philadelphia as an ensign by the appointment of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Safety, he was by the same body appointed its 
Adjutant on the 29th of February, 1776, and went with it to New York 
at the end of June in that year. This position gave him Magaw’s confi- 
dence, and when, on Putnam’s departure to join Washington’s army, 
that officer was left in command of Mount Washington, it also gave him 
the fullest information of the post, and of every thing that was done or 
intended to be done in relation to it. What the two words Baw, Batt. 
evidently abbreviations in the first line of the account mean is not known ; 
they are given as written. 

Graydon mistakes both the time of his desertion and his name. He 
left a fortnight before the capture, and not a week. He gives the name 
as “ Dement,’ and so it also appears in the printed proceedings of 
the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, and in the Army Returns. But, 
if this is not a printer’s error, he subsequently changed the last vowel,’ 
for he writes it himself, unmistakably, “ Demont.” Of his subsequent 
career little is known, except that during the British occupation of Phil- 
adelphia he acted as a Commissary of prisoners. From that time until 
he appears in London in 1792, writing the above letter, nothing has been 
learned of him, nor has it been possible as yet to trace him after that 
date. Nor yet whether he obtained his claim. Probably he could 
exclaim :— 

“It is the curse of treachery like mine 
To be most hated where it most has serv’d,” 

Sir William Howe’s course shows that he acted on Demont’s plans 
and information ; for, reaching Dobb’s Ferry on the 6th of September 
with his army, he the next day dispatched his park of artillery to Kings-. 
bridge, with a strong escort, to join von Knyphausen. And the first 
step after its arrival was to place batteries in position on the Westchester: 
side of the Harlem river, to cover selected points of attack on the New: 
York side. The next three days were occupied by the necessary prepa- 
rations for an assault, and in sending a brigade of Hessians to von. 
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Knyphausen, whose own headquarters were also on the Westchester 
side of Harlem river. About the 9th or toth of November a deserter 
named Broderick came one cold rainy night over to Captain Graydon’s 
while he was on guard at the Point of Rocks, who told him “that we 
might expect to be attacked in six or eight days at furthest, as some time 
had been employed in transporting heavy artillery to the other side of 
the Haerlem, and as the preparations for the assault were nearly com- 
pleted.” On the 12th Howe’s whole army marched to Kingsbridge, and 
encamped the next day on the high ground on the same side of that 
river, with its right on the Bronx and its left on the Hudson. On the 
night of the 14th, undiscovered by either Magaw or Greene, thirty 
boats, chiefly from the transport fleet under Captains Wilkinson and 
Malloy, passed up the North river, and through Spuyten Duyvel to the 
Harlem river. 

Howe had determined on four separate assaults upon Mount Wash- 
ington; the first and main one by von Knyphausen and the Hessians 
from Kingsbridge, aided by the man-of-war Pearl lying in the North 
river ; the second by boats across the Harlem river with English troops 
upon Laurel Hill; the third by Scotch troops under Colonel Sterling, 
also by boats across the Harlem river, upon the hill inside the American 
lines of fortification near the Morris House; and the fourth by Earl 
Percy, with English and a few German troops to march from the lines at 
McGowan’s pass upon the American lines to the southward of Mount 
Washington. Batteries on the Harlem river opposite the chosen points 
of attack covered them completely.’ 

Such was the British plan of attack. 

What were Greene at Fort Lee, and Magaw at Mount Washington, 
doing all this time? And what was the action of the Commander-in- 
Chief? 

Washington on the 5th of November replied through his Secretary, 
Harrison, to Greene’s request of the 30th of October above mentioned, 
for his “ mind” as to holding all Fort Washington, “that the holding or 
not holding the grounds between Kingsbridge and the lower lines de- 
pends upon so many circumstances that it is impossible for him to deter- 
mine the point. He submits it entirely to your discretion and such 
judgment as you shall be able to form from the enemy’s movements, and 
the whole complexion of things. He says, you know the original design 
was to garrison the works and preserve the lower lines as long as they 
could be kept, that the communication across the river might be open 


1Howe’s first Dispatch, Nov. 30. Force 5th series, vol. iii, pp. 921, 925. 
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to us, and the enemy at the same time should be prevented from having 
a passage up and down the river for their ships.” 

On the 7th Washington writes personally to Greene: “ We conceive 
that Fort Washington will be an object for part of his( Howe's) force, while 
New Jersey may claim the attention of the other part. To guard against 
the evils arising from the first, | must recommend you to pay every at- 
tention in your power, and give every assistance you can, to the garri- 
son opposite. * * * If you have not sent my boxes, with camp 
tables, and chairs, be so good as to let them remain with you, as I do 
not know but I shall move with the troops designed for the Jerseys, per- 
suaded as I am of their having turned their views that way.” 

Surely this was full authority to Greene to reinforce Mount Washing- 
ton if he saw fit, and as surely Washington did not expect it to be the object 
of Howe's “views.” The next day (the 8th) he heard of the passage of 
three British vessels up the North river, and thereby convinced of the 
inefficiency of the obstructions therein, wrote Greene: “ What valu- 
able purpose can it answer to attempt to hold a post from which the ex- 
pected benefit cannot be had? Iam, therefore, inclined to think it will 
not be prudent to hazard the men and stores at Mount Washington, but 
as you are on the spot leave it to you to give such orders as to evacu- 
ating Mount Washington as you judge best, and so far revoking the 
order given to Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last.’” 

This, though a strong opinion, still left it to Greene’s judgment, and 
the latter replies on the gth, after visiting the post the evening before: 
“Upon the whole I cannot help thinking the garrison is an advantage ; 
and I cannot conceive the garrison to be in any great danger. The men 
can be brought off at any time, but the stores may not so easily be re- 
moved, yet I think they can be got off in spite of them, if matters grow 
desperate. This post is of no consequence only in conjunction with 
Mount Washington. I was over there last evening ; the enemy seem to 
be disposing matters to besiege the place; but Colonel Magaw thinks it 
will take them till December expires before they can carry it.” 

Two letters passed from Greene to Washington—the one on the 1oth 
and the other on the 11th, and the only reference to Mount Washington 
in either is the closing line of the latter, “the enemy remains quiet there 
this afternoon.” 

1Harrison’s Letter. Force 5th series, vol. iii. p. 519. 
°Force 5th series, vol, iii, p. 557. 
®8[bid. p. 602. 


‘Ibid. p. 619. 
*Ibid. p. 638. 
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Washington wrote no other letter to Greene after that of the 8th. On 
the 1oth he left White Plains, where he had been all the time, at 11 A. M., 
and rode to Peekskill. The 11th he spent in an reconnoissance of the 
Highlands, and on the 12th, after writing two letters,’ crossed the North 
river to the ferry landing below Stoney Point on his way to the army in 
Jersey. The same day Greene wrote President Hancock; “I expect 
General Howe will attempt to possess himself of Mount Washington, 
but very much doubt whether he will succeed in the attempt. Our 
troops are much fatigued with the amazing duty, but are generally in 
good spirits.”” 

As Washington crossed the Hudson he saw the three British men of 
war, which had come up oh the 7th, quietly riding at anchor in the 
Tappan Sea. The obstructions and chevaux-de-frise from which so 
much had been expected had been passed witn ease. They were absolute 
failures. The British ships neither went over them nor through them, 
but around them, close in, on either the eastern or western shore, one 
of the largest vessels, which it was proposed to sink, in consequence of a 
blunder bilged and went down far from her destined position, and part 
of the chevaux-de-frise found after the capture, having apparently never 
been used.’ i 

On the 14th November Washington wrote a long letter to the 
President of Congress, dated at ‘General Greene’s Head-quarters,” 
beginning, “I have the honor to inform you of my arrival here yester- 
day,” in which he discussed at length various subjects of public concern, 
but remarked casually on the movements of the enemy that, “ it seems to 
be generally believed on all hands that the investing of Fort Washington 
is one object they have in view,” and closed with the words, “I propose 
to stay in this neighborhood a few days, in which ‘time I expect the 
designs of the enemy will become disclosed, and their incursions be 
made in this quarter, or their investiture of Fort Washington, if they are 
intended.” 

This shows clearly that both Washington and Greene were in doubt 
on the 14th, the day before Mount Washington was summoned to surren- 
der, whether it was to be attacked or not. 

On the 15th, the day of the summons, Washington wrote two letters 
to the Board of War, one dated, “General Greene’s Quarters,” on an 
































1One to General Lee, and the other—a very full one—of instructions to General Heath. 
Mount Washington is mentioned in neither. Ibid. 656, 657. 

*Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 653. 

‘British return of ordnance and stores taken from 12th of October to 20th of November, 1776. 
Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 1058-9. 
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exchange of ladies, and the other dated “ Hackensack,” on an exchange 
of prisoners with the enemy, but alludes in neither to Mount Washing- 
ton.’ 

The arrival undiscovered, of his boats after midnight of the 14th, 
completed Howe’s preparations, but the next day proving unfavorable, he 
postponed the attack to the 16th. A short time after noon on the 15th, 
a mounted officer, with two or three companions under a white flag, 
crossed Kingsbridge, and slowly ascended the heights towards Fort 
Washington. The American commander sent down to meet him Colonel 
Swoope of Pennsylvania. The officer proved to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patterson, the Adjutant-General of the British Army, who bore a sum- 
mons to Colonel Magaw to surrender at discretion or suffer the conse- 
quences of a storm, which by military law is liability to be put to the 
sword if taken, and he required an answer in two hours. 

Magaw at once dispatched a note with the intelligence to Greene at 
Fort Lee, saying to him at the same time, “ we are determined to defend 
the post or die.”” He then replied to the summons this brave answer, 
addressed “ To the Adjutant General of the British Army.—Sir, If I 
rightly understand the purport of your message from General Howe, 


communicated to Colonel Swoope, this post is to be immediately surren- 
dered, or the garrison put to the sword. I rather think it is a mistake 
than a settled resolution in General Howe, to act a part so unworthy of 
himself and the British Nation. But give me leave to assure his excel- 
lency that actuated by the most glorious cause that mankind ever fought 
in, | am determined to defend this post to the very last extremity.” 
Ros’t MAGAw, Colonel Commanding. 


On receiving this note, Greene instantly ordered Heard’s brigade 
“to hasten on,” directed Magaw to defend to the last, and then in a let- 
ter dated “ Fort Lee, 4 o'clock,” sent enclosed Magaw’s dispatch an- 
nouncing Howe’s summons to Washington, who was at Hackensack, ar- 
ranging for the reception of the American Army then crossing into New 
Jersey. In his communication Greene said, “ the contents will require 
your Excellency’s attention.’”” Washington immediately started for Fort 
Lee; arrived there he found that Greene was on the New York side, and 
himself embarked to cross the river to the fort about 9 o'clock at night, 
“and [in his own words,] had partly crossed the North River, when I 
met General Putnam and General Greene, who were just returning from 


‘Force 5th series, vol. iii, p. 699. 
*Ibid. 699, 700. 
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thence, and informed me that the troops were in high spirits and would 
make a good defence ; and it being late at night I returned.” 

The morning of the 16th November, 1776, broke bright and fair. The 
mists in the deep valley of the Harlem had not yet risen when Lieuten- 
ant-General von Knyphausen, at the head of his Germans, marched 
from their camp on its Westchester side across Kingsbridge, and joined 
a small body of the same troops that had lain upon the island. 

He had made a special request of Sir William Howe that the main 
attack might be made by himself at the head of German regiments only, 
and it had been granted. Forming his troops, consisting of detachments 
from his own corps, von Rahl’s brigade and the Waldeck regiment, 3,000 
in all, according to Graydon, into two columns, the right nearest the Hud- 
son under Colonel von Rahl, and the left under Major-General von Schmid, 
the whole commanded by himself, he pressed forward about seven o'clock 
supported by a terrific cannonade from ail the British batteries, intend- 
ed to confuse the Americans as to the real point of the main attack. But 
receiving word from Howe that all was not quite ready, he rested quietly 
till the final arrangements for the other assaults were made. The sun 
had risen well above the Westchester hills on the eastern edge of the 
valley, when a gun from the British battery farthest down the Harlem 
suddenly threw a shot into the American lines south of Fort Washing- 
ton. Then pushing forward a battery of Hessian field-guns far enough 
to engage the American batteries on the hill above what is now called 
Inwood, he put his columns in motion, each preceded by an advance guard 
of about 100 men. Von Rahl on the right, passing through the break in 
the hills forming the present entrance to Inwood, close along the Hudson 
river, pressed through the woods up the northern end of the long hill 
on which Fort Washington stood, supported by the guns of the Pearl 
frigate, which lay opposite the break, and fiercely attacked the Ameri- 
can battery and redoubt on its crest, defended by Colonel Rawling’s 
regiment of Maryland riflemen, under himself and Major Otho Williams, 
and some Pennsylvania troops. The pass was steep, narrow, covered 
with woods, and well defended. The greatest gallantry was shown on 
both sides. Again and again the Germans attacked, and again and again 
were repelled. Fighting behind intrenchments, the Americans had the 
advantage of position; the Germans that of numbers. Many were killed 
on both sides, but far more of the latter than the former. 

The American guns, only three in number, served rapidly and well, 
did great execution. But courage and numbers finally prevailed over 
courage and intrenchments, and the Germans, with a shout, at last car- 
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ried the crest of the hill, and drove the Americans, whose rifles at the 
last had become almost tov foul for use, from their works. 

Von Schmid’s column, with which von Knyphausen himself was, 
took a more easterly route, and attacked the same position a little nearer 
the Kingsbridge road, but having to penetrate a triple adatis of felled 
trees, and to go through a thick undergrowth covering the declivity, they 
were somewhat delayed; but forcing their way through, von Knyphau- 
sen in person leading and helping to break down the obstructions with 
his own hands, the two German columns united upon the summit of the 
hill, and completed the discomfiture of the Americans, who retreated 
along its flat top to the fort. 

Just as the Germans became fully engaged the English regiments of 
light infantry and guards, four in number, under Brigadier-General 
Mathews, supported by the First and Second Grenadiers and the Thir- 
ty-third foot, under Cornwallis, in thirty boats, under cover of a tre- 
mendous fire from the British batteries on its Westchester side, crossed 
Harlem river to Sherman’s Creek. Though met with a sharp fire, they 
instantly ascended the face of Laurel Hill, ‘high wooded and precipitous, 
the fallen leaves, yet moist with the rain of the preceding day, render- 
ing the footing still more difficult, and drove from the battery on its brow 
and its summit the Pennsylvania troops (the last reinforcements sent 
over from Fort Lee) whom Magaw had detailed to defend it. Though 
defeated and forced to retreat, they made a brave defense. Colonel 
Baxter (their commander) being killed, sword in hand, at the head of his 
men. About eight o’clock Earl Percy with two brigades, one English 
and the other Hessian under von Stein, began the attack upon the 
lines to the south of Mount Washington. With this corps was Sir 
William Howe .himself, who animated the troops by his: presence and 
personal bravery. The American lines were defended by Colonel Lam- 
bert Cadwallader at the head of his own, and Magaw’s Pennsylvania 
battalions and some broken companies from Miles’ and other regiments, 
chiefly from Pennsylvania. Driving them froma small outw ork : and the 
first fortified line across the island, Percy rested, extending his line how- 
ever to the North river. 

As soon as he obtained this advantage orders were sent to Colonel 
Stirling (whose attack, originally intended as a feint, was now changed 
into reality), on the Harlem river, who with the Highlanders, sup- 
ported by two battalions of the Second Brigade, instantly crossed 
the river in boats and landed at the foot of the hill, near the Morris 
House, inside of the American lines. Magaw, who had remained at the 
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centre of the position with a few men, in order to direct all the opera- 
tions, at once sent about a hundred men to oppose them, and Cadwall- 
ader also dispatched about one hundred and fifty for the same purpose. 
They poured a heavy fire into Stirling’s boats as they reached, the shore, 
killing and wounding many men, but failed to stop his landing, as 
they were only aided by a single eighteen pound gun. Leaving behind 
their Major, named Murray, a man so fat he could not keep pace with 
them, the Highlanders, in kilt and tartan, rushed up the ascent with 
such speed and dash that they actually made prisoners of about a hun- 
dred and seventy of the Americans. Hearing his calls, some of his 
men then went back and helped their stout Major to the top of the hill. 

When Stirling’s fire was heard, Percy again quickly advanced, 
and Cadwallader, after a short and brisk contest at the second line, find- 
ing himself in danger of being cut off by the Highlanders, retreated 
to the Fort, into which the flying Americans had crowded in disor- 
der as they were driven from their respective lines of defence. 

Knyphausen’s columns having neared the fort first, and taken a 
commanding position within a hundred yards of its west side, he sent a 
second summons to surrender, which was received by Cadwallader and 
referred to Magaw. 

The fort itself does not seem to have fired at all. It was in fact so 
crowded by the fugitive Americans that they would have been slaught- 
ered in masses had it been defended and stormed. When they first be- 
gan to crowd in Magaw endeavored to, animate them, urging them again 
to man the lines, but in vain. They could not again be rallied. 

When Washington from Fort Lee saw the success of the German at- 
tack, he sent Captain Gooch over the river with a note to Colonel Magaw 
to try and hold out till night, when he would endeavor to relieve him 
and bring off the garrison. Gooch rowed across, delivered the note, 
and returned in safety with the answer. But his mission was too late. 
Magaw had proceeded so far in his negotiations for a surrender that he 
could not withdraw. After much parley, he signed articles of capitu- 
lation with General von Knyphausen and Colonel Patterson, the British 
Adjutant General, by which safety of persons and baggage was guar- 
anteed, and the fort then surrendered to the British, who subsequently, 
in honor of the gallantry of the Germans and their commander, changed 
its name to Fort Knyphausen. 

Demont’s treason had done its work, and the flag of England again 
waved over the entire island of New York. Twenty-eight hundred and 
eighteen prisoners, including officers, forty-three guns, aud a large quan. 
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tity of military stores, including ‘200 iron fraise of four hundred 
weight each, supposed to be intended to stop the navigation of Hud- 
son’s River,” fell into the hands of the victors, besides 2,800 muskets, 
400,000 cartridges, 15 barrels of powder, and several thousand shot 
and shell. The loss of the Americans was four officers killed and three 
wounded, and fifty privates killed and ninety wounded, a total of one hun- 
dred and forty-seven. The British loss was seventy-eight killed and three 
hundred and eighty wounded, a total of four hundred and fifty-eight; 
of which that of the Hessians alone was fifty-eight killed and two hundred 
and seventy-two’ wounded, including officers, being in all three hun- 
dred and thirty. The British forces engaged were, according to Gray- 
don, three thousand under von Knyphausen, eight hundred under Stir- 
ling, and sixteen hundred under Percy. Mathews’ numbers he does not 
give, but as there were seven regiments, of only about five hundred 
efiective men each, they may be set down as thirty-five hundred, 
making a total force of eighty-nine hundred. Sir William Howe's 
dispatch gives merely the names of the regiments engaged, not 
their numbers. 

In the defense of Mount Washington Magaw seems to have disposed 
of his men to the best advantage, considering its great extent and his 
numbers, especially as he had to make his full dispositions after the Brit- 
ish plan had developed itself; and he did his duty faithfully. 

Washington’s private judgment was opposed to holding the post 
after the retreat from New York, but he was governed by the wishes 
of Congress and the decisions of his Council of War. When the British 
ships last passed up the river in spite of the obstructions, he strongly 
advised, and also authorized, Generals Greene and Magaw to abandon 
the post, but did not command it to be done. He was present, too, at 
Greene’s quarters at Fort Lee and at Hackensack from the 13th, when he 
found his advice had not been followed, to the 16th, and during this 
time could easily have ordered the post abandoned and the garrison 
withdrawn, if he had seen fit. On the other hand, General Greene was 
for holding the fortress throughout from the very first. After the last 
passage of the frigates he was left to use his own discretion whether to 
abandon it or not by the Commander-in-Chief, and he exercised that 
discretion by holding it, as he had a perfect right to do. Neither Gen- 
eral should be censured at the expense of the other—each did what he 
thought was for the best, under the circumstances, and neither dreamt 


1 Force iii, 925, British returns of ordnance and stores taken, Ibid., 1058, Howe's dispatch, 
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that he had treason to contend against. The loss of Fort Washington 
was due to the first traitor of the American Army, William Demont. 

There were instances on both sides in this action of humor and gaity, 
as well as of intrepidity and valor, in the midst of danger. One instance 
of the latter must be mentioned, which has rarely been equalled or sur- 
passed. In one of the Pennsylvania regiments wasa soldier named Corbin, 
who was accompanied by his wife. His post was at one of the guns in 
the battery on the hill attacked by the Hessians, where the battle raged 
hardest, hottest, and longest; for it was between two and three hours be- 
fore the Germans succeeded in carrying that position. In the midst of 
the fight Corbin, struck by a ball, fell dead-at his wife’s feet as she was 
aiding him in his duties. Instantly, without a word, she stepped into 
his place and worked the gun with redoubled skill and vigor, fighting 
bravely till she sank to the earth, pierced by three grapeshot in the 
shoulder. Though terribly wounded, she.finally recovered, but was dis- 
abled for life. A soldier’s half-pay and the value of a soldier’s suit of 
clothes, annually voted her by the Continental Congress while John Jay 
presided, was all the reward that the first woman who fought for 
American liberty ever received for such heroic love, courage, and 
suffering. 

Thirty-two years afterward Spain’s glowing, dark-eyed daughter, 
erect in the deadly breach, fiercely defending her native city against 
the French invader, and hurling vengeance on the slayers of her lover 
dead at her feet, burst upon the world never to be forgotten. The deed 
of Augustina of Aragon, the Maid of Zaragoza, was not nobler, truer, 
braver than that of Margaret Corbin of Pennsylvania. Byron’s im- 
mortal lines are as true of the one as of the other: 

“ Her lover sinks,—she sheds no ill timed tear, 
Her chief is slain,—she fills his fatal post; 


The foe retires,—she heads the sallying host: 
Who can appease, like her, a lover’s ghost? 


E. F. DELANCEY. 


NoTEe.—This account is an extended statement of one of Mr. E. F, DeLancey’s editorial 
notes in the first volume of the History of New York during the American Revolution, written at 
its close by the Hon. Thomas Jones, of Queens county, Long Island (giving a Loyalist account of 
the war), now in press, and soon to be issued by the New York Historical Society. 
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The first Huguenot pastor of New York brought a distinguished 
name to grace our annals. Jean Daillé, author of the Apology for the 
Reformed Churches (born January 6th, 1594; died April 15th, 1670 ;) 
was one of the most erudite scholars and theologians of his day. For 
more than forty years minister of the Protestant congregation of Char- 
enton, near Paris, he exercised a vast influence as preacher, contro- 
versialist, and leader in ecclesiastical affairs. He left one son, who died 
in 1690, without male issue. 

This honored name was a recommendation in itself; and it may have 
been as akinsman of the great Daillé that our refugee was introduced to 
his cotemporaries in the New World, and enjoyed their marked consid- 
eration. But precisely how Pierre and his brother Paul stood related 
to their famous namesake has not yet been ascertained. It is thought 
that they may have belonged to a branch of the same family, seated at 
Chatellerault, in Poitou. That city, one of the strongholds of Protest- 
anism in France, was the birth-place of Jean Daillé, and there one of 
his brothers lived, and left descendants. It is noticeable that several of 
our refugees were from Chatellerault. Louis Carré, principal among 
them, was related by marriage to the Dallié family. His coming to 
New York in 1688 may have been determined by the fact that Pierre 
was already settled here as pastor of the French church. 

As early as the year 1652 the French refugees in and about New Am- 
sterdam had become so numerous that the Consistory of the Reformed 
Dutch Church found it expedient to make special provision for their re- 
ligious wants. Samuel Drisius was called from the charge of the Dutch 
congregation in London to assist Domine Megapolensis, and to min- 
ister to the French as well as to the English. Drisius preached for a 
while to the Huguenots and Vaudois settlers on Staten Island. His 
monthly visits to them, however, were probably discontinued after the 
first few years, owing to his protracted ill-health. 

In 1682 Domine Henricus Selyns came from Holland to take sole 
charge of the Dutch Reformed Church of New York. With him, or 
soon after him, Pierre Daillé arrived here. An eminent authority states 
that he was engaged by the Consistory of that Church to come and 
preach to the French. This is altogether probable, as we find him at 
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once associated with Selyns and occupying his pulpit. The fact also 
that his brother Paul was residing, some years later, in Holland, leads 
us to think that the Consistory’s call may have found him there. The 
first mention of him that we find occurs in a letter addressed by Selyns 
to Increase Mather and other ministers of Boston. He writes from 
New York, May 8-18, 1683: 

“T amalone, and alone am ministering in sacred things to this and 
circumjacent churches; * * except the reverend Domine Peter 
Daillé, who forsook France on account of persecution, and who preaches 
(to the French), and Domine Peter Van Zuuren, who proclaims the ora- 
cles of God in certain country places. These are men of pure life and 
faith * * * We each, as long as we may, contend for true piety 
and religion, and whilst, alas! the world rages, and assaults the Church, 
pray that God may preserve it, and restrain those who would disturb its 
peace.” 

To Selyns we are indebted also for another and more particular no- 
tice of the Huguenot pastor, contained in a letter written October 21-31, 
in the same year, to the Classis of Amsterdam: 

“Domine Peter Daillé, late professor at Salmurs, has become my col- 
league. He is fullof fire, godliness and learning. Banished on account 
of his religion, he maintains the cause of Jesus Christ with untiring zeal. 

The academy of Saumur, the most celebrated of the four great Pro- 
testant schools of France, was still in existence. But its downfall, which 
occurred two years later, was already foreshadowed by the fate of its 
sister academy of Sedan, destroyed by order of Louis XIV. in 1681. 
Saumur had been for eightysyears “a torch that illuminated all Europe.” 
Its course of instruction was very complete. There were two professors 
of theology, two of philosophy, a professor of Hebrew, and one of 
Greek, and a principal having the oversight of all. We do not know 
which of these chairs Daillé occupied; but as Saumur was noted for the 
care taken to admit to its corps of instructors none but men of tried 
and recognized capacity, the fact of his connection with this academy 
seems to bear out the statement of Selyns as to his learning. 

Daillé was now not far from thirty-five years of age. His first wife, 
Esther Latonice, was probably living at this time. A few months after 
his arrival in New York we find him interested in the purchase of a 
plot of ground, perhaps the site of the ‘“ French minister’s house ” men- 
tioned in the following summer. This plot of ground was situatéd “ on 
the west side of the Broadway or street in the passage or lane that goes 
to the Halfe Moone.” As Daillé was an alien, the purchase was made 
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for him by one Isaac Deschamps, “likewise known by the name of Sa- 
viat Broussard,” who had long been a resident of the city. 

Two congregations were already worshipping harmoniously in the 
Dutch church within the fort. The larger one was of course the Dutch 
Reformed congregation, numbering over three hundred communicants. 
Since the cession of the province to England in 1664, Anglican services 
had been conducted in the same building by the chaplain of the British 
forces. Between Domine Selyns and this chaplain, the Rev. John Gor- 
don, very friendly relations seem to have subsisted. With their accus- 
tomed liberality, the Dutch Consistory now admitted a third congrega- 
tion to worship in this sanctuary. The flock gathered by Daillé was the 
smallest of the three in point of numbers; but from the outset it com- 
prised some of the leading families of the city ; Paul Richard, Gabriel 
Minvielle, Nicholas Du Puis, Samuel Du Fuert, who had been members 
of the Dutch congregation, were regularly dismissed to join the new 
“French church;” while undoubtedly the Bayards, the Montagnes, the 
D’Honneurs, Francois Rombouts, and others, who remained in the 
church of their adoption, were frequently to be found among their Hu- 
guenot countrymen, listening to the impassioned oratory of the new 
preacher. Upon the return of Andros as Governor to New York, “un- 
derstanding and speaking both Low Dutch and French,” he attended 
the ministrations both of Selyns and Daillé. The French service was 
held during the intermission between the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices of the Dutch Church. 

Daillé’s parish was by no means limited by the bounds of the little 
town which lay at the southern end of the island of Manhattan. From 
Staten Island, from Bushwick, from Hackensack, from Harlem, the scat- 
tered families of Huguenots came to worship with their brethren in the 
city, and especially to be present on occasions of marked solemnity. 
Twice every year also Daillé took his journey up the Hudson river and 
the valley of the Wallkill to the Huguenot village of New Paltz, there 
to meet the Du Bois, the Hasbroucqs, the Beviers, the Doyans, the 
Fréres, and Guimars, who had founded that distant settlement. In fact, 
almost the earliest trace of his ministry in America is to be seen upon 
the records of the ancient Reformed church of New Paltz, where it is 
related that on “the twenty-second of June, 1683, Monsieur Pierre Daillé, 
minister of the word of God, arrived in the New Palatinate, and 
preached twice on the following Sunday, and ‘proposed to the heads of 
families that they should choose by plurality of votes an elder anda 
deacon, to assist the minister in the conduct of the church.” 
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The brief notices of Daillé which have heretofore appeared (Doc. 
Hist. of N. Y., ili. 1167; Col. Hist. of N. Y., iii., 651, wote) refer to some 
differences with his congregation, leading to his removal from New 
York to Boston. As to the nature of these differences nothing has been 
known. We have been curious to inquire into them, and are now able 
to present the principal facts relating to this subject. 

Daillé had been preaching for two or three years in New York, when 
one Laurent Vandenbosch, a Huguenot clergyman, made his appearance. 
He came from Boston, where in 1685 he was officiating as pastor of a 
small band of French refugees already gathered there. The magis- 
trates and ministers of Boston seem to have found him a troublesome 
character. The burthen of his offense was that he demeaned himself 
haughtily toward his brethren; that he joined several persons in marriage 
without the usual publication of banns; and that when rebuked and 
threatened with imprisonment, he repeated this irregularity. Com- 
pelled to leave Boston, he came to New York; those who had watched 
his erratic course prophesying that he would be a cause of schism among 
the French here. So it proyed ; for, beginning with an act of inter- 
ference with the Consistory of Daillé’s congregation, Vandenbosch 
ended by drawing off a large portion of the flock, and organizing a sep- 
arate church, of which he became the pastor, on Staten Island. “ Con- 
trary to pledges given,” writes Daillé, “and to all that is honorable and 
just, he has snatched away to himself two-thirds of the membership of 
our church residing in the country; so that our church which, before 
the coming of Vandenbosch, was closely joined together, and, so to 
speak, one heart and one soul, is now rent asunder.” 

The division seems to have lasted some years; though Vanden- 
bosch’s career on Staten Island soon came to anend. In 1687 he re- 
moved to Kingston; two years later he was suspended by Selyns and 
other ministers, and went to Maryland. The close of the separation 
seems to be indicated by Domine Selyns in 1692, when he reports to the 
Classis of Amsterdam that “the two French churches have been united.” 
There can be no reason to doubt that this statement refers to the city 
and country congregations, temporarily estranged from each other 
through the intrigues of Vandenbosch. Nothing indicates that any 
rupture occurred in the city congregation duriag Daillé’s ministry, or 
that his relations to it ceased to be friendly previous to his removal to 
Boston. That removal, as we shall see, was due to other causes. 

Pending this rural secession, the city church had grown to import- 
ance. Two considerable bodies of refugees had come to swell its num- 
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bers. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes on the twenty-second day 
of October, 1685, not only drove from France many thousand who had 
remained in the kingdom notwithstanding the severities which preceded 
that measure; but its effects were speedily felt in the French possessions 
in the West Indies, where hundreds of Huguenot tamilies were settled. 
In 1687 several of these families arrived in New York. The names of 
Pintard, Le Roux, Robers, Bouteiller, L’Hommedieu, belong to this 
emigration. In the following year Louis Carré and others arrived 
from England, where they had first taken refuge, and where most of 
them had become naturalized as British subjects. With these additions 
the French Church of New York received new life and strength, and 
took the rank which it long held as a highly respectable corporation. 

Near the close of the year 1687, Pierre Peiret, a Huguenot pastor, 
arrived from London and became associated with Daillé as his colleague ; 
Peiret, who was the senior, officiating chiefly in the city, while Daillé 
continued to look after the members of the flock who lived at a distance. 
His half-yearly visits to New Paltz are still recorded; the last of them 
appears to have been made in April, 1694. 

Meanwhile the refugees had left the Dutch church in the fort, and had 
built themselves a “temple” near by, in Marketfield street or Petticoat 
lane. New York has scarcely another street that retains so much of a 
quaint, antique character, as this short and narrow passage leading from 
Whitehall to Broad street. With no great effort of imagination we 
picture to ourselves the train of worshippers flocking to their sanctuary, 
Bible or Psalter in hand. In their own distant country not a solitary 
house remained where they and their fathers had sung and _ prayed. 
At Chatelleraut, the home of Carré and perhaps of Daillé also, the order 
was given to the Protestants, on the 15th of May, 1685, to demolish their 
church within a fortnight from that day. Of a hundred and sixty fami- 
lies professing the Reformed faith, among the wealthiest and most 
industrious of the town, only four person remained, by the beginning of 
the following February, who adhered to that faith. The rest had fled 
from the kingdom, were lying in prison, or had been enrolled among 
the “converts” of the dragonnade. 

The church in Marketfield street was occupied by the autumn of the 
year 1688. It stood on the south side of the street, about half way 
between Whitehall and Broad streets, upon a lot twenty-eight feet wide, 
and not quite fifty feet deep. A “common alley” over three feet in 
width on the west side was taken from the lot. The capacity of this 
modest building was increased four or five years later by the addition 
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of a gallery. In this church Daillé officiated occasionally in the Sabbath 
services, and at the Wednesday morning lecture. And here Peiret 
continued to preach until his death, which occurred in 1704, before the 
occupation of the new church in Pine street. 

Daillé appears in a very favorable light in connection with the trou- 
bles attending Leisler’s administration. Disapproving of the violent 
measures taken to support his usurpation, he “ went to the Commander 
and exhorted him to meekness;” but both he and his colleague, Peiret, 
were roundly abused by the dictator, and were even threatened with im- 
prisonment. Notwithstanding this, upon Leisler’s downfall, the Hugue- 
not pastor was active in the endeavor to prevent his execution. “If our 
three ministers,” wrote certain members of the Dutch church in New 
York to the Classis of Amsterdam, “had done the same as Domine 
Daillé did, * * * who does not see that this murder could have been 
prevented?” For “when he was in prison, and condemned to die, he 
did all his devoir to dissuade Governor Slaughter from the execution, 
urging him not to let Leisler die.” More than that, Daillé used his in- 
fluence with the French in New Rochelle and on Staten Island to unite 
with him in petitioning the government on Leisler’s behalf. For this he 
was cited before the Assembly, and narrowly escaped the punishment 
visited upon some others, who were imprisoned by order of the 
Council as promoters of disturbance. 

Daillé’s ministry in New York closed in 1696, when he was called to 
the French church in Boston. He appears to have returned to this city 
the next year, to take to himself a second wife. The marriage license of 
Peter Daillé, minister, and Seytie Duyshensh (?) is dated August thir- 
teenth, 1697. He came to New York again in 1712, when, on the twen- 
ty-eighth of December, “after the morning sermon, Monsieur Pierre 
Daillé baptized Louis Rou, son of (pastor) Louis Rou and Marie Le 
Boyteulx, his wife.” The sponsers were Louis Carré and Marie Fleu- 
riau, two of the exiles from Poitou who had followed the Huguenot 
pastor—as we conjecture—to these shores. 

His removal to Boston seems to have been due to the fact that the 
“country congregations” near New York no longer needed his services. 
Staten Island was now supplied with a pastor, De Bon Repos, who also 
succeeded Daillé in the charge of the church at New Paltz. 

Released from these duties, he went to the scene of his last useful la- 
bors, where on the twenty-first of May, 1715, the faithful servant of God 
ceased from his self-denying work. 

Daillé had lived to enter upon his sixty-seventh year. His third wife 
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(Martha) survived him. In his will no mention is made of children by 
this marriage, or by either of the preceding ones. He leaves the resi- 
due of his estate, after certain bequests, to his “loving brother Paul 
Daillé in Holland, and to his heirs and assigns forever.” In the original 
document a blank space left after this brother’s name is filled by a differ- 
ent hand with the words “ Vaugelade, near Amsfort.” WHoevelaken, a vil- 
lage four miles to the northeast from Amersfoort, is perhaps the place 
intended. 

All the facts that have come down to us regarding this Huguenot 
pastor go to prove that he was a worthy representative of the race and 
order to which he belonged, and that he was honored with the esteem and 
confidence of good men in his day. The Boston News-Letter, announc- 
ing his death states, with more than usual discrimination, the virtues 
that endeared him to his countrymen, and to the community in which he 
lived so long :— 

“ Boston, May 23, 1715.—On Monday morning last, the 20th current, 
Dyed here the Reverend Mr Peter Daillé, Pastor of the French Con- 
gregation, aged about 66 years. He was a Person of great Piety, 
Charity, affable and courteous Behaviour, and of an exemplary Life and 


Conversation, much Lamented, especially by his Flock.” 
CHARLES W. BAIRD. 
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JOURNAL OF 
COL. RUDOLPHUS RITZEMA. 
OF THE FIRST YORK REGIMENT 
AUGUST 8 1775 TO MARCH 30 1776 


NEW 


From the original in the Collection of the 
New York Historical Society 

August ye 8th, 1775.—Sailed from New 
York with 4 Companies of the first Regi- 
ment of New York Forces under my 
Command. 

August ye 1oth.—At 3 A. M. arrived 
& disembarked the Troops in Albany ; 
st g of the Clock A. M. eodem Die 
marched to the half moon & encamped 
—The March was a good Seasoning to 
our young Soldiers, from the excessive 
Rain, & the gentel Wading thro’ the 
Sprouts—this was no unpleasing Sight. 
The Men in good Health & of good Ap- 
pearance. 

August ye 15¢h.—Struck our Tents & 
marched to Stilwater. 

August ye 17th.—To Saratoga. 

August ye 19th—To Fort Edward— 


having been detained in an extraordinary 


Manner from the Want of Waggons, owing 
to the Mismanagement of the Commissary 
General W. L. Esqre. 

August ye 20th.—To Skeensborough 
without our Tents.—these & the Baggage 
being sent under an escort to Fort George 
in order to be sent to Ticonderoga—our 
Rout this way being caused by the want 
of boats at Lake George. 

August ye 21st.—Embarked at South 
Ray & arrived safe in the Evening at 
‘Ticonderoga—here everything bore an 
unmilitary Appearance—the Fortifications 
in Ruins & not repairing—the N. E. sol- 
diers without order or discipline—Milites 
Rustici indeed ! 
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August ye 28th.—At 6 P. M. my 4 Com- 
panies, Waterbury’s Regiment & Mott's 
Artillery Company, under the Command 
of Brigadier General Montgomery em- 
barked for Crown Point—About 10 at 
night obliged to disembark, occasioned 
by the Darkness of the Night & the hard 
Rain—laid in the woods all night with- 
out our Tents. 

August ye 29th.—At Crown Point—here 
also every Thing in Ruins & Confusion 
abounding—A bad omen to our future 
Operations—The Intent of our Embarka- 
tion is for the Isle au Noix, in order to 
Redoubts 
to prevent the Vessels belonging to: the 
Garrison of Fort St Johns, which we 
were informed were nearly finished, from 
entering the Lake. 

August ye 31st.—High & contrary 
Winds detained us here ’till this Morn- 


intrench there & make some 


ing, when we embarked for our intended 
Station & encamped in the Evening in 
Willsborough Bay on the Lake abt 30 
Miles from the Point. 

September ye 1st.—At grand Isle about 
33 Miles from Willsborovgh Bay—en- 
camped there in a Cove—At Night an 
Express from General Schuyler, with 
orders to go to the Isle du Motte, & 
abide his coming there. 

September ye 2d.—At Isle du Motte 
& encamped 
Beach proper for Batteaus in Case of a 
Storm—very few Settlements along either 
Shore of the Lake; the Country here- 
abouts very low & marshy—At night 
another Express from General Schuyler, 
that he was extremely ill &c—There Mr. 
Gillilan paid us a Visit—Various Reports 
abt the Part the Indians in general intend 
taking—Several of the St Francis Indians 


there near a fine sandy 
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in our Camp, who appear to be friendly 
—So Success attends us no Doubt of 
their continuing so. 

September ye 4th. 
we were joined by General Schuyler and 
his Suit. Major Zedwitz of our Regi- 
ment with Mott's Company joined us 
this Day.—5 Companies of our Regiment 
now with us—About Noon the whole 


Early this Morning 


Army embarked, a previous Disposition 
of the Batteaus, for an orderly March 
being first made—This Day’s March was 
extreamly regular & in the Evening the 
Boats being formed into one Line landed 
ina regular Manner without any opposi- 


tion on the Isle au Noix. 

September ye 6th.—The General order- 
ed the whole army without one Piece of 
Artillery, save two twelve Pounders in the 
Bows of the Gondolais, to embark for St 
Johns.—About 3 of the Clock P. M. we 
landed within a mile & an half of St Johns 
Fort under the Command of General 
Montgomery, General Schuyler being un- 
well remained with a Guard in his Bat- 
teau —-coming down the River several shot 
were fired at us from the Fort without 
doing us any Hurt.—Having marched 
about a quarter of a mile thro’ the woods 
and Marshes we were attacked by a large 
Body of Indians & Regulars in Ambush, 
who killed 9 of our men & wounded as 
many more. After firing about 15 Min- 
utes the Indians &c. returnd into the 
Fort. We killed 7 Indians & wounded 
15—Capt Tice who was out with the 
Indians was wounded in the Thigh.—On 
our Side Major Hobby & Capt Mead of 
the officers were wounded—Tho’ much 
exposed escaped—In the Evening several 
Shells thrown at us from the Fort, which 
induced the general to order the Men to 
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reimbark (tho’ they had built a pretty 
good Breast work) & go a mile & an 
half higher up the River to be free from 
the Shells &c.—here the Men again 
disembarked & another Breast 
work. 

September ye 7th—The General or- 
dered the Army to embark which they did 
unmolested & to proceed to the Isle au 
Noix.—This day it was given out in 
Orders that the Intent of our Embarka- 
tion was to apprize the Canadians of 
our being come to their assistance—peut 


made 


étre. 

September ye 1oth.—Went from Isle au 
Noix with General Montgomery with 800 
Men towards St Johns and landed about 
8 o’clock P. M. at the Upper Breast Work 
unmolested. The Intent of our Embark- 
ation was that I slould march with 500 
Men round the Fort and occupy the Road 
leading from the Fort towards Chamblee 
in order to cut off the Enemy’s Commu- 
nication with the Country. Accordingly 
in the Evening, about 9 o'clock, I march- 
ed off, with 140 men belonging to our 
Regiment, with 2 Capts & 4 Subalterns, 
60 men of Hinman’s Regiment & 300 
Men of Waterbury’s, and had with the 
Van Guard [with whom I was] scarcely 
reached the lower Breast Work, when I 
thought I heard a firing in the Center, on 
which I returned with Lieut Van Slyck of 
the Albany Regiment to the Head of the 
Division, and found Hinman’s Men who 
were in Front with Major Elmore in their 
Station, but all Waterbury’s Men with 
their officers run off towards the Upper 
Breast Work from which we had march- 
ed—On this, I walked on and found the 
New Yorkers, at least the first Division 
of them, under the Command of Capt 
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Weisenfels, attempting with fixt Bayonets 
to stop the New England Men in their 
Flight, but in Vain, for they made their 
Way thro’ the Water up to their Waists. 
In this general Confusion, when I found 
it impossible to rally the Men, I went to 
the General to know his Pleasure, he 
ordered me, after driving the fugitive 
Rascals who had got into the Breast 
Work out of it, to attempt the rallying of 
them again, which with the assistance of 
some good officers I with much difficulty 
effected, and then posted myself in the 
Center & ordered the whole with Major 
Elmore in Front to march, which they did, 
but had not advanced a quarter of a mile 
from the Breast Work, when the same 
Gentry, who had caused the Confusion 
before, threw us into a second only be- 
cause the Enemy had thrown a few Shells 


among us, so that one half of the Divi- 
sion retreated towards the Upper Breast 
Work, & the other half consisting of Hin- 
man’s Men & the Yorkers with a few of 
Waterbury’s with myself advanced to the 
lower Breastwork, which we took Posses- 
sion of after killing one Indian, & one Can- 


adian & wounding several others. Here 1 
remained till three of the Clock in the 
Morning, when I received orders from 
the General to march down to him with 
the Men I had with me. 

September ye 11th.—In the Morning the 
General called a Council of War to con- 
sult, whether it was expedient or not, in 
our present Situation to proceed—who 
were unanimously of Opinion that we 
should go forward. On this the Men 
were ordered immediately to fall in & 
form themselves, which was obeyed with 
seeming Alacrity, when Waterbury’s Men, 
with a certain Capt of another Corps, 
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on a Report that the Enemy’s Schooner 
was coming up the Lake, again betrayed 
a dastardly spirit, and betock themselves 
without being ordered so to do, to their 
Batteaux, which none of the Yorkers fol- 
lowed, but remained in their Ranks & 
shewed a ready Spirit to proceed. This 
infamous Conduct so much dispirited the 
General that he ordered the whole to em- 
bark and to proceed to Isle au Noix. 

N.B. On the second Retreat I wounded 
several of the New England Men for quit- 
ting their Ranks & would have fired on 
some of them if Doctor Wiiliams had not 
prevented me. 

At the Isle au Noix, in which we were 
employed in repairing the old Breast Work 
& making a Boom across the Lake ’till 

September ye 17th.—The whole Army 
amounting to about 1500 Men under 
General Montgomery [General Schuyler 
from his ill state of Health being gone to 
Ticonderoga] embarked again for St 
Johns—About Noon we landed at the 
Breast Work nearest the Enemy. The 
General detached Col Bedel with his 
Corps to occupy the Road, leading from 
St Johns to Chamblee, in order to cut off 
the Enemy’s Communication with the 
Country, which they effectually accom- 
plished. 

September ye 1oth.—A Bomb Battery 
within 600 yards of the Fort began erect- 
ing which was finished ye 21st. 

September ye 21st.—Col Flemming in 
Capacity of Deputy Adjutant General, 
Capt Lamb’s Artillery Company & Capt 
Goforth & Quackenbos with their Com- 
panies of our Regiment joined the army. 

September ye 24th.—Capt Mott's Affair 
happened—The 12 Cannon we brought 
with us from the Isle au Noix remained 
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in the Bottom of the Batteaux, save that 
two of them were mounted on a Battery 
within a mile of the Fort, which never an- 
noyed the Enemy in the least. We re- 
mained in a supine state all to throwing a 
few Shells from the Bomb Battery in ye 
Fort till 

October ye 9th.—When Capt Weisenfels 
erected a two Gun Battery of four Pound- 
ers on the East shore opposite to the Fort 
—At this the Enemy seemed much exas- 
perated & were not sparing of their Shells 
& Ball in order to make us quit—how- 
ever, it had a contrary Effect upon us, as 
the General after holding a Council of 
War, ordered Colonel Clinton on, 

October ye 13th.—To take his Regiment 
to the East side & add two nine Pound- 
ers more to the Battery already erected 
there—With this Battery a pretty smart 
Fire was dayly kept up at the Fort and 
Vessels, which much annoyed the Enemy 
& eventually destroyed their Vessels— 
The Enemy Dayly exerting themselves to 
the utmost to annoy us in our Camp & at 
our two Batteries by throwing dead Shot, 
Shells & Grape incessantly amongst us— 
Sometimes a hundred Shells a Day & three 
Times the number of Shot, which hap- 
pily did us little or no hurt, not having 
lost above six Men in the whole. 

October ye 16th—Major Brown was 
with Lieutenant Johnson of the Artillery 
Company detached with 300 Men & one 
nine Pounder to attack Fort Chamblee, 
which on 

October ye 18th.—We obliged to capit- 
ulate. Major Stopford & six or seven 
other officers with 83 Privates & 100 
Women & Children of the 7th Regiment 
taken Prisoners—i24 Barrels of Powder 
6ooc Cartridges, six Royals & a large 
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Quantity of Provisions & military Stores 
found in the Fort. 

October ye 23a.—The Prisoners taken 
at Chamblee were escorted by Capt Wil- 
let & his Company of our Regiment to 
Ticonderoga, in order to be sent to Con- 
necticut, where they are to remain till an 
accomodation takes place between G. B. 
& the Colonies, or tiil they are exchanged. 

October ye 24th.—Capt Varick’s Com- 
pany of our Regiment joined us—no 
firing from our Side this Day—many 
dead Shot from the Fort in our Camp. 

October ye 25th.—St Crispin’s Day— 
O Agincourt !—one of Capt Mott’s Men 
killed and another wounded in their Tent 
by a dead Shot—The General began to 
remove the Cannon & mortars from the 
Batteries on this Side. 

October ye 26th.—No firing on either 
side—Brigadier General Wooster with 400 
Men joined the army. 

October ye 27th.—A few Shot from 
either side—General Wooster marched to 
the North Side. 

October ye 28th.—Our Regiment and 
Waterbury’s with Lamb's Artillery Com- 
pany marched around the Fort to the 
North side of it to join the rest of the 
Army there—Our whole Strength now on 
this Side—save Clinton’s Regiment with 
a few Gunners on the East, to guard & 
fire the Battery there. 

October ye 29th.—In the Evening I 
was ordered with 200 Men to erect a 
Battery [the Ground for which having 
been previously laid out by the Engi- 
neers] within 250 Yards of the Fort—In 
the Morning the Breast Work & Ambre- 
surs compleated—The Fort kept a heavy 
Fire upon us all Night—But happily no 
Lives lost. 
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October ye 30th.—The whole Army 
busily employed in moving the Cannon, 
Mortars, Ball & Shells to the Battery & 
preparing for a Cannonade. 

October ye 31st.—An Express from 
Colonel Warner at Longue Isle with In- 
telligence that he had the Day before 
repulsed Governor Carleton, who had 
made an Attempt to land on this side 
with 800 Men in order to raise the Siege 
of St Johns—The Governor it is said lost 
20 Men killed & 50 wounded—two In- 
dians & two Canadian Merchants taken 
Prisoners—The Governor retreated to 
Montreal. 

November ye tst.—Our Gun & Mortar 
Battery on this side was opened, consist- 
ing of four 12 Pounders & six Royals 
which together with the four Gun Battery 
on the East side kept up an incessant 
Fire on the Fort all Day, which did great 
Execution & knocked every Thing in the 
Fort to Shatters.—In the Evening General 
Montgomery sent a Flagg to the Fort with 
a Letter to Major Preston by one of the 
Prisoners taken by Colonel Warner in- 
forming him of Carleton’s Defeat & that 
he had now no longer Reason to flatter 
himself with Relief from that Quarter, & 
that therefore to prevent the farther Effu- 
sion of Blood which a needless & obsti- 
nate Defence would cause, especially as 
we had been informed by Deserters of 
the scanty State of Provisions in the 
Garrison, he demanded a Surrender of 
the Fort—The Major in Return to the 
General’s Message, sent Capt Stewart of 
the 26th with a Drum into our Camp, 
that the General should have an Answer 
to his Letter in the Morning—that in the 
mean Time Hostilities should cease on 
both Sides. 
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November ye 2d.—Capt Stewart of the 
26th and Capt Williams of the Royal 
Train came about Eight o’Clock in the 
Morning into our Camp with an Answer 
from Major Preston to General Mont- 
gomery’s Letter demanding to waic four 
Days to see whether no Relief would 
come to them in that Time, if not, that 
then they would make Proposals for a 
Surrender—To this the General replied 
that from the advanced Season, &c he 
could not give the Time required & that 
the Garrison must immediately surrender 
Prisoners of War, otherwise, if any fatal 
Consequences should ensue from their 
Obstinacy that they must charge them- 
selves with it—The General also referred 
them for the Truth of Carleton’s Defeat 
to another Prisoner on Board of our 
Sloop—& informed them that whenever 
they choose to recommence Hostilities 
they should give the Signal by firing a 
Cannon without ball. 

At Noon the same Gentlemen returned 
to our Camp with the Articles of Capitu- 
lation, some of which were agreed to & 
others rejected or amended, the sum of 
which was that the Garrison should march 
out of the Fort with the Honors of War, 
Arms on the Plain South 
be Prisoners of War, the 
&c to belong to the Con- 
the Fort 


lay down their 
of the Fort & 
Warlike Stores 
tinent—& that 
should be given to Morrow Morning at 8 
o’Clock—this was agreed to by the Gar- 


Possession of 


rison & accepted of. 

November ye 3a,—Detachments from 
all the Corps in the:Army under the Com- 
mand of Major Dimond took Possessivn 
of the Fort—& the Prisoners embarked in 
Batteaux for Titonderoga—The 7th & 
26th Regiment with about 50 Canadian 
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Volunteers made Prisoners amounting in 
the whole to about 700 Men, two Schoon- 
ers & a large number of Batteaux & In- 
dian Canoes with a great Quantity of 
Warlike Stores & a good Park of Artillery, 
among which is 14 Brass Field Pieces & 
2 Brass 24 Pounders, 2 Brass Howitzers & 
20 Mortars &c. 

Jovember ye 5th.—Marched from St. 
Johns to T.apraire—here the Army re- 
mained till 

November ye 11th.—When General 
Montgomery with Waterbury’s the Second 
& fourth Regiment of Yorkers crossed the 
River St Lawrence to Isle St Paul. 

November ye 13th.—The General with a 
Detachment of the Army entered into 
Montreal—there was no Resistance made 
—General Carleton with his Soldiers, 
Scotch Emigrants, and French ‘Tories, 
having made his Escape the Night before 
on Board of Eleven Vessels, with Inten- 
tion to reach Quebec. 
14t4.—Our Regiment 
This Week the 
General employed in new modelling the 
Army & in permitting such as were desir- 
ous of returning to their Homes to do it 
—Most of the New England Men em- 
braced the Opportunity—a few under the 


November ye 


came into Montreal. 


Command of Generzl Wooster only re- 
maining.—The Yorkers in general resolved 
to see an End to the Campaign. Also 
employed in new & warm cloathing the 
Men who are to remain—The General re- 
ceived several Expresses from Col Arnold 
that he had invested Quebec—That the 
Enemy had burnt the Suburbs of St 
Johns—That the City was in an ill State 
to make a long Defence. 

November ye 19th.—An Express from 
Col Easton at the Sorrel where he had 
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erected an Eight Gun Battery, that he had 
obliged Governor Carleton with his Vessels 
to retire up the River. 

November ye 20th.—Carleton made his 
Escape in the Night down the River— 
The same Day the Fleet surrendered to 
us on the Terms granted the Garrison of 
St Johns—Among the Prisoners are Gen- 
eral Prescott, Major Campbell, St Luke 
Ia Corne, Capts Frazier & Anstruther, 
Tom Gambol & Major Hughes with about 
500 Soldiers & Canadians—The Enemy 
destroyed the Powder on board the Ves- 
sels—there were an immense Quantity of 
Stores on Board the Vessels. 

November ye 22a.—Prescott with his 
Officers & Men, landed from on Board the 
Vessels without the Market Gate & laid 
down their Arms—& were immediately 
sent across the River to Lapraire in order 
to proceed to New England. 

November ye 28th.—The six Months for 
which the Men of our Regiment were en- 
listed being nearly expired, agreeable to 


general orders they were enlisted anew to 
the 15th of April next, & General Mont- 


gomery appointed me full Colonel of the 
Regiment. 

—General Montgomery embarked for 
Quebec: He took with him, on Board 
the Gaspee Sloop of War and the Mary 
Schooner, Part of Capt Lamb's Artillery 
Company — Cheesman’s & Weisenfels’ 
Companies of my Regiment—one Com- 
pany of the second & two of the third 
Regiment. He also took with him four 
field Pieces & six Mortars ; the Cannon, 
Mortars, Shells, Shot & Powder were to 
meet him at the Sorrel from Chamblee— 
Just before the General embarked he 
informed me that I was to remain at 
Montreal at the Request of General Woos- 
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ter to assist him in the Duty of the Gar- 
rison. 

December ye 1st.—Major Zedwitz with 
Mott’s, Varick’s & Quackenboss’s Com- 
panies embarked on Board another of our 
Prize Vessels in order to join General 
Montgomery. 

In the Evening of this Day General 
Wooster ordered me with a Party of 150 
Men, on a Supposition that St Luke La 
Corne, Major La Combe and other Militia 
officers together with Capt Frazier and 
Morsr de Chambeau were complotting 
Measures for the Destruction of our Gar- 
rison, to go to Longuille and examine the 
Papers of Monsr De Chambeau & Capt 
Frazier & all other suspected Persons, 
and on finding any having such a Tenden- 
cy to secure their Persons and order them 
either to Lapraire or to conduct them 
hither—My orders were also to seize the 
Arms and Ammunition if there was any 
Collection of them. On Examination 
found nothing having any evil Tendency, 
on the contrary all Peace and Quietness. 
Then proceeded to Boucherville where I 
apprehended St Luke & Major Campbell, 
whose Houses and Papers I examined, as 
also those of many of the Inhabitants, 
but finding Nothing that had an inimical 
Tendency I dismissed the Inhabitants & 
sent St Luke to Lapraire and ordered 
Major Campbell to this Place and con- 
ducted the Major of Militia with one of 
his Captains & Courville a Lawyer to 
Montreal. Capt Goforth with Major 
Nicholson and some New England offi- 
cers attended me in this nocturnal Expe- 
dition. 

December ye 6th.—Nicholson was or- 
dered to Cognewaga to conduct St Luke 
hither, whither it was said Colonel Bedel 
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contrary to the General's orders had con- 
ducted him.—On the Major's arriving 
there with Major Campbell St Luke’s 
son in Law, the whole Information ap- 
peared false & St Luke who was ill was 
ordered to take up his former Quarters 
at Boucherville. 

December ye 19th.—The whole Tribe 
of Coghnewaga Indians, with their Wives 
and Children, amounting to between 300 
& 400, waited on General Wooster & pre- 
sented him with a Belt of Wampum, 
promised to maintain a strict Friendship 
towards us—One of their antient Chiefs 
on presenting the Belt said: Zhat as we 
were Countrymen he trusted the Supreme 
Being would never suffer that Belt to be 
tarnished while the Sun and Moon endur- 
ed; & farther that they were ready at any 
Time to send their young Men to our as- 
sistance—The General thanked them for 
their Profers of Friendship, that he would 
maintain them in their ancient Rights & 
protect them against all their Enemies, 
&e. 

January ye 3d, 1776.—Mr Antill arrived 
here Express from Quebec with Intelli- 
gence that General Montgomery on the 
31st Ultimo between the Hours of 5 & 7 
in the Morning (after a previous Disposi- 
tion of his small Army) made two Attacks 
upon the lower Town, under a feigned 
one upon the Upper—The Feint was con- 
ducted by Capt Browne with 94 Men; 
one of the real attacks by the General 
himself at Drummond’s Wharf below 
Cape Diamond with 466 Men ; the other 
by Colonel Arnold with the Men he 
brought with him by the Way of Kenne- 
bec & Capt Lamb’s Company of Artillery 
amounting to 560 Men thro’ St Roques 
at the other End of the lower Town ; the 
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General forced his Way thro’ the first 
Picquet or Barrier without receiving a 
Shot—at the next, he was received with 
a heavy Fire of Musquetry & two field 
Pieces which caused Cheesman’s Compa- 
ny to fall back in some little Disorder, 
while the General was endeavoring to 
rally these Men he received his Coup de 
Grace as also his Aid de Camp McPher- 
son & Capt Cheesman of our’s—The 
General was shot thro’ the Head & both 
his Thighs—After the Death of the Gen- 
eral Colonel Campbell led off the Gener- 
al’s Detachment. Colonel Arnold with 
his Party passed thro’ St Roques and ap- 
proached near a two Gun Battery well 
piquetted in without being discovered ; his 
Men forced the Piquets & carried the 
Battery after an Houtr’s Resistance ; in the 
Attack the Colonel was shot thro’ the 
Leg and was obliged to be carried off; 
after gaining the Battery his Detachment 
pushed on to a second Barrier which runs 
from Limeburner’s Wharf into the lower 
Town of which they took Possession, 
where they maintain themselves in the 
Houses without any possibility of being 
supported, so that they must either carry 
the Town, be made Prisoners or be cut 
to pieces. 

January ye 4th.—Capt Melcher arriv- 
ed Express with an Account that Arnold’s 
whole Detachment had surrendered them- 
selves Prisoners, having lost about 100 
Men killed & wounded.—The Enemy 
took our Mortars & two Field Pieces. 
Capt Lamb is wounded in the Eye—many 
of the officers killed & wounded whose 
Names are as yet unknown. 

January ye 29th.— General Wooster 
s2nt me from Montreal to consult with 
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best Means to be put in Practice for a 
speedy Reduction of Quebec & for es- 
tablishing the York Battalions on a per- 
manent Footing. 

February ye 5th—After an agreeable 
Passage over the Lakes I arrived at 
Albany & addressed myself to General 
Schuyler, who after conversing with me, 
deemed the Matters I mentioned to him 
of such Importance to the Colonies, that 
he could not determine upon them, but 
referred me to the Continental Congress, 
for which he gave me Dispatches & en- 
forced the Subject of our Conversation. 

February ye 11th—Arrived at New 
York & waited upon General Lee & the 
Committee of Safety—General Lee coin- 
cided in opinion with me, & also enforced 
the Propriety of the Measures I proposed 
to the Congress. 

February ye 12th.—Departed for Phila- 
delphia—where I arrived 

February ye 14th.—And immediately 
delivered my Dispatches to the President 
of the Continental Congress—The Con- 
gress appointed a Committee to confer 
with me—Before whom I laid the follow- 
ing Declaration, & enlarged occasionally 
upon each Head. 

February ye 16th.—“ That the Army 
in Canada (exclusive of the late Rein- 
forcements) does not exceed goo effec- 
tive Men—that their Time of service 
expires the 15th of April next, or sooner 
if Reinforcements arrive, when I imagine 
most of the Men would insist on going 
Home—that | conceived it impracticable 
to form these Men into two Battalions, 
agreeable to a late Resolution of this 
Congress, as they are composed of the 
Remnant of the different Troops of New 


General Schuyler at Albany about the York, Jersey, Connecticut & the Bay, & 
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of too opposite Characters ever to form 
a useful Corps. 

Second. That it is absolutely necessary 
that the Army in Canada consist of 8 or 
10.000 Men, & that they be enlisted for 
so long Time as they may be wanted— 
to enable the Colonies to do this with 
greater Ease to themselves, two Regi- 
ments of Canadians might be formed & 
marched into these Colonies, where they 
would act with Vigor & be bro’t to proper 
Discipline—Here they would not dread 
the Anathemas of the Church nor the 
Frowns of their Noblesse. 

Third. That Dugan (tho’ a Barber) 
has more Influence over the Canadians 
than either Livingston, Hazen or Antill 
—that he was extreamly serviceable to us 
the last Campaign—that the taking of 
Chamblee was altogether his own plan- 
ning & that we were much indebted to 
him for his Assiduity in transporting our 
Cannon down the Rapids to the North 
Side of St Johns & after the taking of it 
to the Sorrel & Montreal. 

Fourth. That General Wooster is ex- 
treamly anxious that some General Off- 
cers be immediately sent to his Assistance. 

Fifth. That as the Artillery Company 
we had in Canada with their Captain 
are Prisoners, & the one since formed 
there only engaged to the 15th of April, 
two Companies of Matrosses be sent there 
with some able Officers, who not only 
understand firing Cannon, but are able 
to compose the various Works necessary 
for a tolerable Train, such as Fuses, 
quick Match, Fireballs, &c. 

Sixth. That an Engineer is much 
wanted—the northern Army having suf- 
fered much from the want of a tolerable 
one. 
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Seventh. The Difficulty the Congress 
has laboured under in supplying the Army 
in Canada with Specie, from an Aversion 
the Canadians have to paper money, 
renders it necessary that some Expedient 
be devised to remove it—that nothing 
would tend to facilitate it more than that 
Merchants should go from the English 
Colonies to Canada with proper Assort- 
ments of Sutlers’ Goods, such as Hosiery, 
Shoes, coarse Linnens, Soap, Rum, Sugar, 
&e. 

Eighth. That a few Artificers, namely 
Armourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Harness 
Makers, Wheelrights, with a proper person 
to superintend their Conduct be forthwith 
sent into Canada—it being impossible for 
an Army to be without them. 

Ninth. That a few Pieces of heavy 
Artillery with a suitable Proportion of Ball 
—two large Mortars with Shells &c, 
agreeable to an Estimate in the Hands of 
this Committee, be forwarded with all 
Speed into Canada. 

Tenth. As the York Regiments which 
have been in Canada the last Campaign 
are nearly broke up and many of the Offi- 
cers still desirous of continuing in the ser- 
vice, that they be preferred in the new 
Levies in the Province of New York to 
others—That they would feel much as if 
they were neglected after so fatiguing & 
expensive a Campaign.” 

The Committee after having made their 
Report to the Congress informed me that 
the Congress intended complying with the 
Requisitions I had made. 

February ye 21st.—l.eft Philadelphia. 

February ye 24th.—Arrived at New 
York where I was given to understand, 
that four new Regiments were to be raised 
& that the old Regiments, the Remnant of 
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them, agreeable to the Resolution of the 
Continental Congress above mentioned, 
were to be formed into two, of which I 
was to have one, & Clinton the other, & 
that therefore the Provincial Congress had 
made no provision for the Canada officers 
in the new Regiments ; well knowing the 
Impracticability of the intended Measure 
of the C. C. & that it had superseded their 
former Order, I resolved by the Advice of 
General Lee (who was then to command 
in Canada but afterwards sent to Virginia) 
to remain here & not to return to Canada 
tillsuch Time as I knew whether I should 
be provided for in the new Levies or not. 
—In the meantime I exerted myself to 
the utmost in Favor of the Canada offi- 
cers. 

March ye 21st.—I received a Letter 
from Mr Jay, one of the New York Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress, request- 
ing me immediately to come to Philadel- 
phia, with which I forthwith complied & 
arrived there 

March ye 24th.—When a Committee of 
Congress was appointed to confer with 
me, the Result of which was, that I was 
appointed Colonel of the 3d Regiment of 
Yorkers & received my Commission ac- 
cordingly from the President. The Regi- 
ment is to continue during this unhappy 
struggle in Service.—This removed all my 
Objections to the Service. 

March ye 30th.-—Arrived at New York, 


Note.—The writer (son of Dominie Ritzema of 
New York), one of the N. Y. Com. of One Hun- 
dred, 1 May, 1775; appointed Lieut. Col. of 
First N. Y. Reg., Alex. McDougall, Col., June 
30, 1775; ordered seizure of King’s Stores, N. Y., 
July 12, 1775; was broken by court-martial in 
1778, and joined the British, 
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NARRATIVE BY 
PASTOUR DE COSTEBELLE 
OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION AGAINST ST. 
JOHN, NEWFOUNDLAND 1705. 


From the original MS. in the possession 
of George H. Moore, LL.D. 


PLAISANCE 22 October 1705 

MONSEIGNEUR :—I have received the 
letter which your Highness did me the 
honor to write to me by the Kings Ship 
La Loire. In joining Monsieur de Suber- 
caze in the enterprise undertaken against 
the enemy’s coast I had no idea that any 
danger to the post of Plaisance could arise 
in my absence and therefor had only to 
consider how I should endure the fatigues 
of a march which seemed to me only pos- 
sible to robust savages accustomed to this 
kind of exercise ; my ordinary disposition, 
Monseigneur, to do all in my power to 
show to your Highness the true zeal I 
have always felt for the service of the 
King, soon determined my resolution and 
I found no difficulty insurmountable ; I 
have not neglected to inform him by the 
first ship which left this port of the details 
of this action and I now make to your 
Highness a succinct repetition in duplicate 
of the report I had the honor to address 
to him. 

Monsieur de Subercaze having made 
every necessary preparation for an enter- 
prise of this nature, we left the foot of the 
great bay of Plaisance the 15th January 
1705 with a detachment of 450 armed 
men including Soldiers and Canadians 
flibustiers of the country and savages ; all 
the fatigues of the march and the camp, al- 
though severe beyond conception, seemed 
to be mitigated by the ardors and resolution 
which our entire troop, although hurriedly 
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scraped together, displayed in surmounting 
the greatest obstacles Each man carried 
20 days provisions, his arms, cooking uten- 
sils and a tent for each mess, through im- 
practicable forests and roads. We forded 
four streams, more dangerous from the 
broken ice in their rapid currents than 
from their depth of water, although the 
tallest men found it much above their 
waists ; we marched after this fashion fa- 
tiguing to the most hardy until the 22d 
day of the present month without meet- 
ing any obstacle upon our route serious 
enough to interfere with the due speed re- 
quisite to an expedition of this nature. 
The following night there was a heavy 
fall of snow drifted by a wind so cold and 
violent that we were forced to remain for 
three days in the same camp when our pro- 
visions begining to fail us and in our un- 


certainty as to our distance from any hos- 
tile settlement we sent out some French 


and savages in search of the coast whence 
we supposed the sea might be seen ; the 
best informed of those sent out reported 
that they had seen the Bay of Beboul 
which lay only three leagues distant. 

The 26th the wind and the snow holding 
up, after having covered the earth with all 
that the northern climate has most terri- 
ble to the traveller, we took up our march 
to the settlements of Beboul, finding it 
impossible to move directly on St Jean 
without incurring the risk of all perishing 
by hunger ; at two in the afternoon of the 
same day we made our appearance in the 
midst of the settlement when all the Eng- 
lish fell on their knees before us without 
firing a single shot ; we found there pro- 
visions enough to ensure us against any 
further fear of famine. 

When Monsieur de Subercaze had ar- 
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ranged every thing in the manner which 
seemed to him best to secure the safety 
of the march, which he was to resume, on 
the 28th at the hour of noon we started 
again intending to camp about half way 
on the road to Petit-Havre distant some 
six leagues from Beboul and three from 
St Jean. 

The snow was so deep, the woods and 
the mountains so rough and an exces- 
sively cold wind so filled the air with 
icicles that the most robust suffered in- 
conceivable fatigue in this days march. 
After taxing my strength to the utmost 
limit, which it is capable of reaching on 
such occasions, I was compelled to en- 
camp a quarter of a league in the rear of 
the Commander losing the file in the 
darkness of the falling night and in the 
blinding snow, a circumstance Monsieur 
de Subercaze would certainly have no- 
ticed if he had not been carried away by 
his habitual ardor; It would have been 
much more prudent to have gone into 
camp at least a full hour before nightfall 
as it was not possible, in such a march as 
this, that his rear guard should not be at 
least a league behind the head of the col- 
umn. I do not attribute to this distance of 
ground, Monseigneur, the unfortunate ac- 
cident which befell me that night ; it was 
my unlucky star which robbed me of the 
opportunity of showing to your Highness 
of what advantage my presence might 
have been in an enterprise of the charac- 
ter of that we were about undertaking ; 
In saying this I wish in nothing to detract 
from the merit and courage of Monsieur 
de Subercaze ; I was deprived of this op- 
portunity, Monseigneur, by the careless- 
ness of a sailor who in chopping down a 
tree directly opposite my tent let it fall 
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upon my body ; In the fall I was covered 
with an avalanche of snow. I remained 
two whole hours in the hands of my ser- 
vants without any sign of consciousness ; 
when at last I came to my senses I felt 
the painful effects of this violent shock 
and found that I could move neither legs 
nor arms, and I should certainly have died 
on the spot but for the assistance of the 
savages who carried me the second day 
after to Petit-Havre where I remained for 
three weeks in a dying state ; Your High- 
ness will do me the justice to believe that 
to the severe pain of my body was joined 
the disappointment of my ambition at 
finding myself almost at the gate of St 
Jean, after having endured all the fatigue 
of the campaign, yet unable to share 
with my fellows the glorious fruits of the 
war 

Monsieur de Subercaze started early 
the 31st of January with the picked men 
of his detachment, leaving behind him 
about 40 to guard the prisoners taken at 
Beboul and the place he was leaving. The 
state, in which I was, not allowing of my 
following him, I made ineffectuai offers to 
the savages of all the money they could 
ask of me to convey me to St Jean (the 
Fort not being yet attacked) ; They were 
the only persons capable of such an un- 
dertaking over roads, su rough as those 
they would be compelled to take, but no 
~2ward would induce them to it as they 
had nearly broken down under the efforts 
they had made to bring me to where I 
was ; hence I can only inform your High- 
ness by the report of others of what passed 
at the attack which our troops made on 
the settlements of this post; it has been 
confirmed to me however by the common 
voice of the officers that at a time when 
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our troops should have marched in the 
best order they scattered without knowing 
where they were to come together again, 
(all this I attribute to the severity of the 
cold and the darkness of the night), the 
situation of the fort was imperfectly ascer- 
tained, nothing was known either of the 
condition of the enemy, owing to which no 
effort was made to profit by the advan- 
tage this glorious surprise offered against 
the fort itself; no one was in the place 
where he ouglit to be as no one knew in 
what direction it was his duty to go ; this 
moment lost, for reasons of which the 
leaders knew nothing, was a moment 
which could not be recovered for the at- 
tack of the forts; all that remained was 
to quarter upon the inhabitants who made 
no resistance, to plunder and burn their 
houses and return empty handed, after re- 
maining to no purpose until the 5th of the 
month of March, harrassing the garrisons 
of the large and small forts which held out 
bravely, firing bomb and cannon shot upon 
the barracks of our troops who sustained 
the heaviest of the enemys fire with a 
firmness which could not be exceeded by 
the best troops of the kingdom ; in this 
following the example of their officers who 
greatly distinguished themselves on this 
occasion and to whom Monsieur de Su- 
bercaze will not hesitate to render the full 
justice which is their due. 

The loss in killed and wounded on our 
side does not exceed 15 men; The death 
of the Sieur Chevalier de Lo of the com- 
pany which I have the honor to com- 
mand is the greatest loss our garrison has 
sustained, he being an officer of merit 
and ability ; If, considering the treachery 
of Monsieur le Chevalier du Pin towards 
me, which I would take pains to conceal 
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had he not shown himself unworthy of 
the favor he has received from your 
Highness, I venture to ask the vacant 
post of ensign in my company for the 
Sieur Bernard de Piedmarin, I shall see in 
the granting of this request that your 
Highness does not cease to honor me 
with his good will. 

Monsieur de Subercaze after having 
reduced to ashes, all that he thought it his 
duty not to spare in the harbor of St 
Jean, left there with his entire detachment 
the 5th of the month of March, pushing 
along the enemy’s coastas far as Fourniilon 
in order to leave nothing that could be 
burned or destroyed ; The inhabitants of 
this last named harbor having had informa- 
tion of our march appeared at first disposed 
to defend their territory but this pretended 
resolution did not long hold out and on 
the approach of our troops they surren- 
dered at discretion ; When this post had 
shared the fate of its neighbors, Monsieur 
de Montigni was detached at the head of 
the Savages and part of the Canadians 
to march to Carbonniére and Bonneville 
and destroy all the habitations he should 
find ; which he did without the loss of a 
man, so great was the terror of these 
people ; there only remaining on the 
coast from the north east to the south- 
west Fremouse and Rognouse which 
were both deserted ; we returned in this 
direction by short days marches burning 
as we went every thing which could be of 
service in the reestablishment of the 
Fisheries which is the only wealth of the 
country ; the 23d of March we arrived at 
Plaisance whence Monsieur de Subercaze 
has since despatched numerous parties of 
Canadians, Filibusters of the country and 
Savages vho have desolated all the English 
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settlements to the very northern extremity 
of this island. 

In consequence of the different ad- 
vices we have received that the English 
were preparing to attack Plaisance, with a 
large squadron of men of war and a large 
number of troops for debarkation, Mon- 
sieur de Subercaze has changed the desti- 
nation of the King’s ship La Loire and 
stopped its voyage from Acadia. The 
same reason has delayed the departure of 
the Canadians and Savages for Quebec. 

Whether the enemy, should make his 
appearance or not our platforms and bat- 
teries were in such bad condition that all 
the inhabitants and the crews of merchant 
vessels were employed ten or twelve 


days in repairing them ; but even now it 
can only be said that they are not quite 


as bad as they were before ; all the offi- 
cers of the garrison displayed on this occa- 
sion their entire devotion to the King’s 
service in vigilance and assiduity in the 
work. 

The great number of merchant vessels 
captured by the enemy on their way from 
Europe to Plaisance has completely 
ruined the trade of the settlements, salt 
having failed at the very moment when 
the fishery was most successful and that 
which had been hitherto used having been 
sold to private individuals at prices so 
ruinous to the buyer that it is not to be 
doubted that if your Highness does not 
order the vessels coming to the fisheries 
to bring a large amount of salt in excess 
of their own needs, the inhabitants will be 
driven to abandon the colony or to aban- 
don their trade until there be pienty 
again. 

The Sieur Jean d’ Aye, a bourgeois from 
St Jean de Luz residing at Plaisance and 
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having warerooms generally well stocked 
with supplies necessary to the settlers, 
being about to return to France on one of 
his vessels to make arrangements to fulfill 
the contracts he has made to supply dif- 
ferent inhabitants of this colony with all 
that they may require for the coming 
fishing season; such as salt and other 
useful and necessary goods, I think it my 
duty on this occasion to inform your 
Highness and to entreat him in the inter- 
est of the public good to give every 
despatch and a prompt clearance to the 
vessels he intends sending to Plaisance, 
there being no surer convoy for the pas- 
sage than to leave France, at the end of 
the month of February, a season when the 
Privateers are few in number and no 


longer dare to hold the sea. 
Your Highness will permit me to repeat 


what I have had the honor to lay before 
him for many years, to which he has re- 
plied with exceeding kindness and justice, 
that the King did not give the preference 
of this government to Monsieur de Suber- 
caze because of any dissatisfaction with 
my services and that when the occasion 
served, his Majesty would mitigate this 
piece of bad fortune by giving me some 
more advantageous post; By what gate 
Monseigneur may I hope to escape from 
this exile, to what command may I aspire 
unless you recall me to France and give 
me such a rank in the Marine Corps as I 
feel I should have deserved if I had re- 
mained in that service ; that of Captain of 
a Ship of War Monseigneur in the post 
where I am, would withdraw me with honor 
from the long captivity in which I have 
lived until now ; The Marine service is not 
familiar to me, but enough so for me to feel 
sure that six months of application will 
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fit me thoroughly for this command. Re- 
move me I entreat you Monseigneur from 
a residence in which with all the patience 
of Job I could not be happy; I am no 
longer of an age to show any impatience 
in any service to which the King calls me ; 
on the contrary no one has ever been 
more submissive and more attached to him 
than I am, but the pain which I endure 
since the unfortunate accident which be- 
fell me last winter during the march to St 
Jean makes it impossible for me any 
longer to endure the severity of this cli- 
mate ; with these new causes of discon 
tent, without fortune of my own, or chance 
of advancement can you Monseigneur, in 
a situation so distressing, refuse to my long 
and arduous services the Cross of Chev- 
alier of the Order of St Louis; I beg of 
your Highness to honor me with this ray 
of glory; I will prove to you my eternal 
gratitude. 

We have reduced all the settlements of 
the English coast of Newfoundland to 
such extremity of distress that there is 
no reason to believe that they will ever be 
able or dare to attempt to reestablish 
themselves there so long as the war lasts ; 
all who do not return to England are fly- 
ing to St Jean where they are building a 
new fort beneath that which was not at- 
tacked, which is apparently destined as a 
place of retreat for the inhabitants. 

It isnot to be doubted, unless the Eng- 
lish are very hard pressed in Europe, that 
they will next campaign fit out a large 
squadron of vessels to succor their own 
colonies and destroy that of Plaisance ; 
they must do this or their entire coast will 
be wholly deserted ;—In this conjuncture 
Ido not see how the Court can without risk 
of losing this post, avoid sending a rein- 
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forcement of troops to the garrison ; it 
would be much better if they were marines ; 
at least so long as the war lasts ; the im- 
‘mediate necessity not calling for fresh re- 
cruits ; moreover that will not put the 
King to the charge of a new loa” for this 
expenditure. 

Two men of war arriving in this port in 
the beginning of the month of June, or 
still better that of May, could make a se- 
rious campaign in defence of Plaisance ; 
they could complete the ruin of the ene- 
mies trade ; cruising on the coast before 
the arrival of their squadron, which could 
be easily learned from the prizes, and with- 
out exposure of our vessels to a superior 
force we could defeat their projects ; this 
plan Monseigneur for the defence of this 
post seems to me to deserve a serious 
consideration. 

I have still another favor to ask of your 
Highness, that is to grant me a furlough 
to return to France if the war end in 
Europe. There are some family affairs 
for which my presence is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; but those of the King’s service 
are in my view so much to be preferred, 
and so preferred by me, that I venture to 
assure your Highness that no one can be 
more devoted to it than I shall be the rest 
of my life. While never ceasing to pray 
for the health and prosperity of your 
Highness I am with all possible respect 
Monseigneur 

Your very humble, 
and very obedient servant, 
DE COSTEBELLE. 
At Plaisance this 22 October 1705. 

Note.—De Costebelle first went to Placentia in 
1685 in command of twenty-five men—comman- 
dant in 1690, Governor in 1709, transferred to and 
Governor of Isle Royal inCape Breton in 1713. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY. 


LETTERS FROM CAPT. LAURENCE BUTLER 
TO MRS. JOSEPH CRADOCK. 


Part II. 


Westmoreland Count) Virginia 
March 25 1789 

Dear MapAm :—Upon the 4th of Feb- 
ruary last I had the pleasure of receiving 
your obliging letter, dated Gumley-house 
July 8th and roth of August 1788, which 
beleive me, dear Madam, gave me great 
pleasure. There is not the least danger 
of letters miscarrying as we have stages 
established from one end of the Conti- 
nent to the other, which carry the mail 
as regular as in England. 

You were so obliging as to give me a 
description of your journey from Paris to 
Flanders and Holland, which must have 
afforded you great satisfaction in sailing 
through the canals, with neat villages and 
gardens on each side and through the 
streets of Amsterdam to the doors of your 
hotel. 

I am very sorry that I did not make 
that tour through*Flanders and Holland, 
as I intended when I had the pleasure cf 
seeing you in Paris. I should have been 
much delighted with Amsterdam, and the 
Hague, from the description you give me 
of them. 

Every thing is very still in this country, 
except our frontiers, which are frequently 
visited by the Indians, who kill a family 
or two and steal a parcel of horses, and 
then clear themselves before our people 
can collect though we very often follow 
them by their track and overtake them. 

We have adopted a new form of gov- 
ernment in the United States, with a 
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Senate and Congress and a President 
and Vice-President : the President is voted 
in by all the States, who is to serve four 
years, and I have the pleasure to inform 
you that our illustrious Genl Washington 
is appointed to that post, who did not 
lose a vote in all the States. I hope by 


the time he has served his four years out, 
he will leave every thing in a proper 


channel, 
Believe me, dear Madam, with every 
respect, your most obedient servant, 
LAURENCE BUTLER 


Westmoreland County Virginia 
April 15 1790 

DeAR Mapam :—I have been in a bad 
state of health ever since I saw you in 
Paris. I went last summer to Bath, over 
the mountains about two hundred miles 
from this, but did not receive any benefit 
from the waters. My complaint is bil- 
ious ; and I am advised by the doctors to 
go to another spring, which is called the 
Sweet Spring, over the mountains near 
three hundred miles from this, and lying 
wide from Bath about one hundred and 
fifty miles. I intend to set off about the 
1st of June, and remain there the whole 
season, that is, until October. If it had 
not been for my indisposition, I. should 
have been settled in the Kentucky coun- 
try before this, as I have four tracts of land 
of a thousand acres each in that country, 
and one of them I wish to settle on, 
which lies near two miles on the river 
Ohio. That river is near half a mile 
wide, and there is a creek that runs 
through the centre of the land, which is 
about fifty yards wide, and very deep, well 


furnished with fish and wild fowl. This 
8 
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land is on the frontiers, though I expect 
in a few years it will be quite safe from 
the Indians who frequently invade these 
frontiers. That country has not been 
settled more than 15 or 16 years; they 
have settled so rapidly that they can raise 
20,000 fighting men, all riflemen. Their 
towns increase very fast with good build 
ings, as they have plenty of limestone in 
that country which answers the purpose 
of oyster shells for lime; they have a 
number of very good houses from two to 
four stories high, built of stone and some 
of brick. There is a town in that coun- 
try which has fifteen or twenty capital 
stores in it; which is a great many for 
such an infant country. 

The produce of our country is very 
high, except tobacco, which is very low ; 
our wheat has sold as high as half a guinea 
per bushel, and our Indian corn, which 
always sold for about 2s, now sells for 4s 
and other grain in proportion. It is 
owing to the scarcity of grain in Europe. 
There is a merchant living in my neigh- 
borhood, who has bought up about 50.000 
bushels of Indian corn and about 10.000 
bushels of wheat. We have a great crop 
of wheat on the ground ; double as much 
as ever was in a year before ; and, should 
it please God not to send any disaster 
amongst it, there will be a vast quantity 
to export, as I expect there will be a 
great demand in France for grain. 

Believe me, dear Madam, to be, with 
great respect your most obedient servant 

L. BUTLER. 


Westmoreland County Virginia 

April 20 1791 
Dear Mapam:—The revolution - in 
France has driven upwards of a thousand 
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of that nation, some of family and fortune, 
to Virginia. ‘They have bought a large 
tract of country on the river Ohio, where 
they have marched out and settled in 
a body. I believe Congress has fur- 
nished them with a few troops as a guard 
against the savages. This land that 
they have settled on lies about sixty or 
seventy miles above where my land lies. 
You mentioned in your letter that you 
would, by the aid of a map, visit me in 
idea on the banks of the Ohio. We have 
no accurate maps of that country at 
present, as we, I mean the officers to 
whom this land was granted by the State 
of Virginia for their services in the army 
last war, have named the different creeks 
emptying into the Ohio, which are quite 
different from the names laid down in the 
former maps. I have not seen a map of 
that country since we located our lands, 
and named the creeks. 

I wish much to be settled in that coun- 
try, as I am remarkably fond of shooting 
and fishing, though I am afraid it will be 
some time before I can venture there, as 
the Indians have been very troublesome 
of late. Congress last fall sent a small 
army, consisting of 120 regulars and about 
1200 militia troops, against a nation 
called the Shawonees. When they ap- 
proached the towns they found them de- 
serted. The General ordered the houses 
to be set on fire when about 300 were 
burnt; they also burnt about 20000 
bushels of corn. The General then set 
off back to the settlement, and marched 
about eight miles. He then detached 
about 60 regulars and 340 militia back 
to the towns to see wnether the Indians 
had returned aid to give them battle if 
they should see them. When they got to 
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the towns, they found a large body of 
Indians, consisting of the Shawonees and 
two other nations, whom they attacked, 
and fought for several hours ; but at last 
the Indians’ superiority in numbers forced 
our troops to retreat. Out of the 60 
regulars we had 50 killed and about 130 
militia killed and 30 wounded. This is 
the account given Congress by the Gen- 
eral. Oh! what a pity such a parcel of 
brave men should be butchered and the 
General within eight miles with 1100 
men. The Indians suffered a good deal 
in the action, though we cannot ascertain 
the number. I expect in the course of 
this summer, or next fall, there will, be 
another expedition against the Indians, 
which I think will drive them a good way 
back. ‘There were about 500 men sent 
against another town called the Wabash 
the same time the others went against the 
Shawonees. They destroyed the town 
and took several prisoners without the 
loss of a man. 

I am happy to inform you I have much 
recovered from the different springs which 
I visited last summer or from the pureness 
of the air. I left home the 1st of June 
last, and arrived at the Warm Springs 
about the r2th of the same month, which 
is about 210 miles about 100 of which 
are very mountainous. ‘The water of this 
spring is about milk-warm and impreg- 
nated with sulphur and fixed acid. These 
waters are reckoned good for the rheu- 
matism, I remained there about ten 
days, and then called at the Hot Spring 
which is about five miles from the former. 
The water is so hot that it is difficult to 
bathe in it. These waters are reckoned 
better for the rheumatism than the Warm, 


Springs. There is a cold spring so near 
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this hot spring, that you may put one hand 
in the hot and the other in the cold spring. 
I made no stay there, but continued my 
journey, and arrived the next day at the 
Sweet Springs, which are about 45 miles 
from the Warm Springs. We hada good 
deal of genteel company, from the differ- 
ent parts of the continent and some from 
the West Indies, considering how far it 
lies in amongst the mountains. We had 
a regular ball every week besides tea 
parties. Our accommodations I cannot 
say were so good as we had at the Hotel 
de York in Paris, as there was only one 
inn and upwards of two hundred people, 
besides their servants to accommodate ; 
though I cannot but say we had a plenty 
of good eating, notwithstanding our great 
appetites, which the waters create. Our 
lodgings were in log-cabins with mat- 
trasses and some beds to lay on. The 
log-cabins are generally built about 20 
feet long and about 16 feet wide with 
round logs piled up on each other like a 
pen: after they get them about seven 
feet high they keep laying them up and 
drawing them in which forms a roof. 
After this they cover it with slabs or 
boards about four feet long without the 
help of a nail; then they lay a plank of 
floor and then they sop the body of the 
house between the logs with mud to keep 
the air out ; after this gets dry they gen- 
erally whitewash the whole house inside 
and out. In each of these cabins there 
are generally about three people lodging ; 
and thus we are accommodated at the 
Sweet Springs. The reason we are not 
better accommodated is that these springs 
have not been much frequented on ac- 
count of their laying so far in among the 
mountains and until these few years past 
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very dangerous on account of the In- 
dians; and another reason is, that the 
land and springs belong to one person. 

I expect it will be better in a few years 
as there is petition drawn up, to be 
handed to our next General Assembly, 
praying for a town to be laid off. If that 
should take effect we shall have many 
inns which will make it much more com- 
fortable for visitors. 

The waters of the Sweet Springs are 
impregnated with vitriolic acid, two kinds 
of salts, fixed acid, lime, magnesia and a 
small proportion of iron. 1 remained at 


the Sweet Springs about ten weeks, where 
I found great benefit ; I then crossed the 
Alligany mountains, which divide the 


eastern waters from the Mississippi, and 
went to a Sulphur Spring, where I stayed 
about a fortnight. That spring is the 
strongest impregnation of sulphur I ever 
saw. In walking round the spring my 
buckles would turn quite black, and the 
towel I wiped with, after bathing, smelt 
so strong when carried to the fire that I 
could not bear it near me; indeed where 
the waters run through a gutter into the 
bath, you might scrape a handful of pure 
sulphur from the gutter. 

I must beg leave to give you a descrip- 
tion of some curiosities which I saw last 
summer in my travels. The first is a 
natural bridge over a creek which I think 
a great curiosity. The height of the 
bridge is 270 feet about 45 feet wide at 
the bottom, and about go at the top; its 
breadth in the middle is about 60 feet but, 
more at the ends; and the thickness of 
the mass at the summit of the arch is 
about 4o feet, and part of this thick- 
ness is constituted by a coat of earth 
that gives growth to many large trees. A 
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person might cross this bridge without 
knowing he was on it, if he did not look 
to the right or left, as the trees are grow- 
ing on both sides of you. Nature has 
been very bountiful in fixing this bridge 
where it is, as, if it was not there, trav- 
ellers would not have a road over the 
creek on account of the steepness of the 
hills and would be obliged to go many 
miles round. The second is a falling 
spring; about three quarters of a mile 
from its source it falls over a rock 200 
feet ; the sheet of water is broken in its 
breadth by a rock in two or three places 
but not at all in its height: between the 
sheet and the rock at the bottom I walked 
across quite dry. The third is a cave 
called Madison’s Cave; it isin a hill about 
200 feet perpendicular height, the ascent 
of which on one side is so steep that you 


may pitch a stone from the summit into the 


river which washes the base ; the entrance 
of the cave is on this side, about two thirds 
of the way up; it is about six feet wide 
and about five feet high ; it extends into 
the earth about 300 feet, branching into 
subordinate caverns, sometimes ascending, 
but generally descending ; at length it ter- 
minates into two different places at basons 
of water of unknown extent and which I 
suppose to be ona level with the water of 
the river. The vault of this cave is of 
solid lime-stone from 20 to 50 feet high. 

I received so much benefit from the 
springs last Summer that I intend going 
again this year. I shall set off about the 
15th next month, and shall remain at the 
Springs and in the mountains until the 
middle of October. 

I am, Madam, with respect your most 
obedient servant 

LAURENCE BUTLER. 
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Westmoreland County, Virginia 
May 15. 1792 

Dear Mapam :—I have paid a visit to 
the Sweet Springs, but the accommoda- 
tion was so wretched I could only stay 
six weeks. The year before last I stayed 
about ten or eleven weeks, as I was then 
better accommodated. 1 thought I found 
great benefit from the waters the first sea- 
son, but last year I was never clear of a 
cold the whole time I was there. The 
springs belong to one man, and so far 
remote from any navigation that every 
thing is very high and the proprietor will not 
suffer a town to be laid out, so that there 
is only one tavern, and sometimes there 
are four or five hundred persons there at 
atime. We hada good deal of genteel 
company, many of whom came five hun- 
dred miles; We had a regular ball every 
week. . 

I set off in a fine day to Bath which is 
about two hundred miles off; there are 
several very good inns where a man may 
have a room and bed to himself. I shall 
spend two or three months there as it is 
a very agreeable place ; and a good deal 
of genteel company attend it. There is 
a ball-room as large as the new one at 
Bath in England though I cannot say it 
is so elegant. They have regular balls 
twice a week. The actors generally at- 
tend Bath where there is a play-house 
erected. I have not moved to the West- 
ern Country yet as the Indians are very 
troublesome: we were defeated the year 
before last by them; the last year our 
army suffered very much as we lost forty 
or fifty fine officers and about six or eight 
hundred men, We have established forts 
upwards of 100 to 150 miles in their coun- 
try and within forty-five miles of one: of 
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their towns. The action that was fought 
last fall was within 15 miles of their town. 
We are making preparations to go against 
them again this summer or fall when I 
hope we shall have better success than 
we had the last two campaigns. I am 
very anxious to go myself, but my health 
will not permit ; therefore I must decline. 

In your last letter you kindly men- 
tioned, that if it was recommended to me 
to try a change of climate, and I should 
come to England, you and Mr. Cradoch 
would be happy to see me at your seat, 
and that you looked on yourself as a 
tolerable good nurse, and would be 
happy in serving me in that way. I hope, 
Madam that you and Mr. Cradoc will 
accept of my sincere thanks for your 
politeness &c. but I never accept to 
see England again. Your most obedient 
servant, 

LAURENCE BUTLER. 


Westmoreiand, Virginia. 
April 26 1793 

My Dear Mapam:—I return you 
many thanks for your kind letter. What 
a revolution has taken place in France 
since I had the pleasure of your good 
company in Paris: surely the whole na- 
tion is mad! I am really distressed for 
the death of the king, as America was 
the cause of his losing his head. Had 
he never sent his troops to our assistance 
last war, they never would have known 
what liberty was ; but on their returning 
from a country of freedom to that of slave- 
ry, they instilled the notions of liberty 
in their fellow-citizens which roused them 
to do what they have done. O how I 
pity that beautiful woman the Queen, 
and royal family! They are still kept 
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in confinement, though I hope treated 
well. I observe in the newspapers, that 
war is declared with Great Britain and 
Holland by France and that almost 
every power in Europe is at war with 
France. The different powers will dis- 
tress her very much; they will take her 
sea-port towns, destroy her fleet and 
take all her possessions in the East and 
West Indies; and perhaps by prevent- 
ing a supply of provisions may reduce 
her to terms. I heartily wish the French 


may be severely scourged for killing the 
poor King, who, I think, was a good 
I wished the natior 
success in recovering their freedom before 
they put the King to death. 

We are still at war with the savages in 


and religious man. 


the Western country ; they gave us a se- 
vere defeat in Nov 1791, when we lost 
upwards of eight hundred men. It was 
owing to a misunderstanding between the 
commanding officer and some of the other 
officers. The troops being ali new, and 
becoming panic struck at the beginning 
of the action, we had a number of fine 
officers killed. 
last campaign but skirmishing. 
ent there is talk of a treaty with the In- 
dians in next month. If there is not 
peace, a strong army will go against them 
this fall when the leaves are off the trees ; 
though I heartily hope for peace, without 
any more bloodshed, which I wish could 
take place with England and all Europe. 
Our Government I hope in a few years 
will be fully established. 
elected that good man General Washing- 
ton President of the United States ; he 
did not lose a single vote through the 
whole continent, which was the case when 
he was first elected to that post. Such 


There was very little done 
At pres- 


We have re- 
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an instance I never read of not to lose 
a single vote through such an extensive 
country, upwards of one thousand or 
twelve hundred miles in length and where 
there are more than four millions of people. 
Our Congress at present sits at Phila- 
delphia where they will remain until the 
year 1800, at which time they are to move 
to the State of Maryland, on the Potomac 
river near Alexandria, where they have 
laid off a city, by the name of Washing- 
ton, which I took a view of last fall on 
my way from the Springs. I will give youa 
short account in what manner it is laid off, 
-and to be built. The breadth of the streets, 
the grand transverse avenue, and every 
principal divergent one, such as the com- 
munication from the President's house to 
the Congress house, &c. are 160 feet in 
breadth, and thus divided : ten feet for pave- 
ment on each side, is twenty feet ; thirty 
feet of gravel walk, planted with trees on 
each side is sixty feet ; eighty feet in the 
middle for carriages ; the whole one hun- 
dred and sixty feet. The other streets 
are of the following dimensions : those 
leading to public buildings or markets, 
130 feet and others 110 and go feet. 
There are to be five grand fountains of 
water constantly running ; and within the 
limits of the city twenty-five good springs. 
The city is so situated as to have the river 
on one side, a creek through the middle, 
and a creek on two sides, and has such a 
command of water as to carry it through 
the whole of the city. There is to bea 
public walk, being a square of 1200 feet ; 
there is to be a grand avenue, 400 feet in 
breadth and a mile in length, which leads 
to the equestrian statue of General Wash- 
. ington. Some of the streets are 1300 
poles long and 160 feet wide. The houses 
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are all to be built of brick or stone and 
none above forty-five feet high or under 
forty feet. Thus I have given you a slight 
sketch of our new city, though it would 
take two sheets to give you a full account. 
I am, dear madam, yours &c 
LAURENCE BUTLER. 





THE DECLARATION 


OF THE REASONS AND MOTIVES FOR THE 
PRESENT APPEARING IN ARMS OF 
THEIR MAJESTIES PROTESTANT 
SUBJECTS IN THE PROVINCE 
OF MARYLAND. 


Licens’d, November 28th, 1689. J. F. 


Although the Nature and State of Af- 
fairs relating to the Government of this 
Province, isso well and notoriously known 
to all Persons any way concerned in the 
same, as to the People and Inhabitants 
here, who are more immediately Inter- 
ested, as might excuse any Declaration 
or Apology for this present inevitable Af- 
pearance: Yet for as much as (by the 
Plots, Contrivances, Insinuations, Remon- 
strances, and Subscriptions, carried on, 
suggested, extorted, and obtained by the 
Lord Baltemore, his Deputies, Repre- 
sentatives, and Officers here) the /njustice 
and Zyranny under which we groan, is 
palliated, and most, if not all the Particu- 
lars of our Grievances shrouded from the 
Eye of Observation, and the Hand of 
Redress. We thought fit for general Sat- 
isfaction, and particularly to undeceive 
those that may have a sinister Account of 
our Proceedings, to Publish this Declara- 
tion, of the Reason and Motives inducing 
us thereunto, 

His Lordship’s Right and Title to, the 
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Government, is by Virtue of a Charter to 
his Father Cecilius, from King Charles 
the First, of Blessed Memory. How his 
present Lordship has managed the Powers 
and Authorities given and granted in the 
same, We could Mourn and Lament only 
in silence, would our Duty to God, our 
Allegeance to his Vicegerent, and the 
Care and Welfare of our Selves, and Pos- 
terity, permit us. 

In the First Place, In the said Charter, 
is a Reservation of the Faith and Allege- 
ance due to the Crown of England (the 
Province and Inhabitants being imme- 
diately subject thereunto) but how little 
that is manifested, is too obvious to all 
unbiassed Persons that ever had any thing 
to do here ; The very name and owning 
of that Sovereign Power is sometimes 
Crime enough to incur the Frowns of our 
Superiors, and to render our Persons ob- 
noxious and suspected to be Ill Affected 
to the Government. 

The Ill Usage and Affronts to the 
King’s Officers belonging to the Customs 
here, were a sufficient Argument of this ; 
We need but instance the Business of Mr. 
Badcock and Mr. Rousby, of whom the 
former was forcibly detained by his Lord- 
ship, from going home to make his just 
Complaints in Zxg/and, upon which he 
was soon taken Sick, and ’twas more than 
probably conjectured that the Conceit of 
his Confinement was the chief Cause of his 
Death, which soon after happened. The 
other was Barbarously Murthered upon the 
Execution of his Office, by one that was 
an Trish Papist, and our Chief Governor. 

Allegeance here, by these Persons 
under whom We Suffer, is little talk’d of, 
other then what they would have done 
and sworn to his Lordship, the Lord 
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Proprietary ; for it was very lately owned 
by the President himself, openly enough 
in the Upper House of Assemdly, That Fi- 
@elity to his Lordship was Allegeance,and 
that the denial of the one, was the same 
thing with refusal or deniaél of the other. 
In that very Oath of Fidelity that was 
then imposed under the Penalty and 
Threats of Banishment, there is not so 
much as the least word or intimation of 
any Duty, Faith, or Allegeance to be re- 
served to Our Sovereign Lord the King 
of England. 

How the Jus Regale is improved here, 
and made the Prerogative of his Lordship, 
is too sensibly felt by us all, in that ab- 
solute Authority exercised over us, and 
by the greatest part of the Inhabitants, in 
Seizure of their persons, Forfeiture and 
Loss of their Goods, Chattels, Freeholders 
and Inheritances. 

In the next place, Churches and Chap- 
pels (which by the said Charter should be 
Built and Consecrated, according to the 
Ecclesiastical Laws of the Kingdom of 
England) to our great Regret and Dis- 
couragement of our Religion, are erected 
and converted to the use of Popish Idola- 
try and Superstition, Jesuits and Seminary 
Priests, are the only Incumbents (for 
which there is a Supply provided, by 
sending our Popish Youth so Educated 
at St. Omers) as also the chief Advisers 
and Councellors in Affairs of Govern- 
ment, and the Richest and most Fertile 
Land set apart for their Use and Main- 
tenance; while other Lands _ that 
piously intended, and given for the Main- 
tenance of the Protestant Ministry, be- 
come Escheat, and are taken as Forfeit, 
the Ministers themselves discouraged, and 
no care taken for their Subsistance. 


are 
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The Power to Enact Laws is another 
branch of his Lordship’s Authority ; but 
how well that has been Executed and 
Circumstanced, is too notorious. His 
present Lordship upon the Death of his 
Father, in order thereunto, sent out Writs 
for Four (as was ever the usuage) for each 
County to serve as Representatives of the 
People ; but when Elected, there were 
‘Two only of each Respective Four, pick’d 
out and summoned to that Convention. 
Whereby many Laws were made, and the 
greatest Levy yet known, laid upon the 
Inhabitants. 

The next Session, the House was filled 
up with the remaining Two that was left 
out of the former, in which there were 
many and the best of our Laws Enacted, 
to the great Benefit and Satisfaction of 
the People. But his Lordship soon after 
Dissolved and Declared the best of those 
Laws, such as he thought fit, null and 
void by Proclamation ; notwithstanding 
they were Assented to in his Lordship’s 
Name by the Governor, in his absence, 
and he himself sometime Personally Acted 
and Governed by the same; so that the 
Question in our Courts of Judicature, in 
any point that relates to many of our 
Laws, is not so much the relation it has 
to the said Laws, but whether the Laws 
themselves be agreeable to the Approba- 
tion and Pleasure of his Lordship ? Where- 
by our Liberty and Property is become 
uncertain, and under the Arbitary Disposi- 
tion of the Judges and Commissioners of 
our Courts of Justice. 

The said Assembly being sometime 
after Dissolved by Proclamation, another 
was Elected and met, consisting only of 
Two Members for each County, directly 
opposite to an Act of Assembly for Four, 
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in which several Laws, with his Lordship’ s 
Personal Assent, were Enacted: Among 
the which, one for the Zxcouragement of 
Trade, and Erecting of Towns. But the 
Execution of that Act was soon after by 
Proclamation from his Lordship out of 
England, suspended the last Year, and 
all Officers Military and Civil, severely 
prohibited, executing or inflicting the 
Penalties of the same. Notwithstanding 
which suspension, being in effect a disso- 
lution and abrogating the whole Act, the 
Income of Three Pence to the Govern- 
ment by the said Act, payable for every 
Hogshead of Tobacco Exported, is care- 
fully Exacted and Collected. 

How Fatal, and of what Pernicious 
Consequence, that Unlimited and Arbitrary 
pretended Authority may be to the In- 
habitants, is too apparent, but by con- 
sidering, That by the same Reason, all 
the rest of our Laws whereby our Liberty 
and Property subsists, are subject to the 
same Arbitrary Disposition, and if timely 
Remedy be not had, must stand or fall 
according to his Lordship’s Good Will 
and Pleasure. 

Nor is this Wullifying and Suspending 
Power the only Grievance that doth per- 
plex and burthen us, in relation to Laws ; 
but these Laws that are of a certain and 
unquestioned acceptation, are executed 
and countenanced, as they are more or 
less agreeable to the good liking of our 
Governours in particular ; One very good 
Law provides, That Orphan Children 
should be disposed of to Persons of the 
same Religion with that of their deceased 
Parents. In direct opposition to which, 
several Children of Protestants have been 
committed to the Tutelage of Papists, 
and brought up in the Romish Supersti- 
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tion. We could instance in a Young 
Woman, that has been lately forced, by 
Order of Council, from her Husband, 
committed to the Custody of a Pafist and 
brought up in his Religion. ’Tis endless 
to enumerate the particulars of this nature, 
while on the contrary, those Laws that 
enhance the Grandeur and Income of his 
said Lordship are severely Imposed and 
Executed ; especially one that against all 
Sense, Equity, Reason, and Law, Punishes 
all Speeches, Practices, and Attempts re- 
lating to his Lordship and Government, 
that shall be thought Mutinous and Se- 
ditious by the Judges of the Provincial 
Court, with either Whipping, Branding, 
Boreing through the Tongue, Fine, Im- 
prisonment, Banishment, or Death ; all, or 
either of the said Punishments, at the Dis- 
cretion of the said Judges ; who have given 
a very recent and remarkable Proof of 
their Authority in each particular Punish- 
ment aforesaid, upon several of the good 
People of this Province, while the rest are 
in the same danger to have their Words 
and Actions liable to the Constructions 
and Punishment of the said Judges, and 
their Lives and Fortunes to the Mercy of 
their Arbitrary Fancies, Opinions, and 
Sentences. 


To these Grievances are added, 


Excessive Officers Fees, and that too 
under Execution, directly against the Law 
made and provided to redress the same ; 
wherein there is no probability of a Legal 
Remedy (the Officers themselves that are 
Parties, and culpable) being Judges. 

The like Excessive Fees imposed upon, 
and extorted from Aasters and Owners 
of Vessels, Trading into this Province, 
without any Law to Justifie the same, and 
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directly against the plain Words of the 
Charter, that say, there shall be no Impo- 
sition or Assessment, without the Consent 
of the Freemen in the Assembly: To the 
great Obstruction of Trade, and Prejudice 
of the Zrhadbitants. 

The like excessive Fees Imposed upon, 
and extorted from the Owners of Vessels 
that are Built here, or do really belong to 
the Jrhabitants ; contrary to an Act of 
Assembly, made and provided for the 
same: Wherein, Moderate and Reason- 
able Fees are assertained, for the Promot- 
ing and Encouragement of Shipping and 
Navigation amongst ourselves. 

The frequent Pressing of Men, Horses, 
Boats, Provisions, and other Necessaries, 
in time of Peace; and often to gratifie 
private Designs, and Occasions, to the 
great Burthen and Regret of the Jnhadi- 
tants, contrary to Law and several Acts 
of Assembly in that Case made and pro- 
vided. 

The Seizing and Apprehending of 
Protestants in their Houses, with Armed 
Force consisting of Pafpists, and that in 
time of Peace ; their hurrying them away 
to Prisons without Warrant or Cause of 
Commitment, there kept and Confined 
with Popish Guards, a long time without 
Trial. 

Not only private but publick Outrages, 
and Murthers committed and done by 
Papists upon Protestants without any Re- 
dress, but rather connived at, and Tol- 
lerated by the chief in Authority ; and in- 
deed it were in vain to desire or expect 
any help or measures from them, being 
FPapists and Guided by the Counsels and 
Instigations of the Jesuits, either in these 
or any other Grievances or Oppression. 
And yet these are the Men that are our 
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Chief Judges, at the Common Law, in 
Chancery, of the Probat of Wills, and the 
Affairs of Administration, in the Upper 
House of Assembly, and the Chief Mili- 
tary Officer, and Commanders of our 
Forces ; being still the same Individual 
Persons, in all these particular Qualifica- 
tions and Places. 

_ These and many more, even Infinite 
Pressures and Calamities, we have hith- 
erto, with Patience lain under and sub- 
mitted too ; hoping that the same Hand of 
Providence, that hath sustained us under 
them, would at length in due time release 
us; and now at length, For as much as it 
has pleased Almighty God, by means of 
the great Prudence and Conduct of the best 
of Princes ; Our most gracious King JVi/- 
liam, to put a Check to the great Innun- 
dation of Slavery and Popery, that had like 
to overwhelm Zheir Majesties Protestant 
Subjects in all their Zerritories and Do- 
minions (of which none have suffered 
more, or are in greater Danger than our 
selves) we hope and expected in our par- 
ticular Stations and Qualifications ; a pro- 
portionable Share of so great a Blessing. 
3ut to our great Grief and Consternation, 
upon the first News of the great Overture 
and happy Change in gland ; we found 
our selves surrounded with Strong and 
Violent Endeavours from our Governours 
here, being the Lord Baltemore's Depu- 
ties and Representatives, to defeat us of 
the same. 

We still find all the means used by 
these very Persons and their Agents ; 
Jesuits, Priests, and lay Papists, that Art 
or Malice can suggest, to divert the 
Obedience and Loyalty of the Inhabi- 
tants from Their Most Sacred Majesties, 
to that heighth of Impudence, that solemn 
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Masses and Prayers are used (as we have 
very good Information) in their Chappels 
and Oratories, for the prosperous Success 
of the Popish Forces in Jre/and, and the 
French Designs against England, where- 
by they would involve us in the same 
Crime of Disloyalty with themselves, and 
render us Obnoxious to the Insupportable 
Displeasure of Their Majesties. 

We every where hear, not only Pub- 
lick Protestantisin against Their Majesties 
Right and Possession of the Crown of 
England ; but their most Illustrious Per- 
sons villified and aspers’d with the worst 
and most Traiterous Expressions of Oblo- 
quy and Detraction, 

We are every day threatned with the 
Loss of our Lives, Liberties, and Es- 
tates, of which we have great Reason to 
think our selves in Imminent Danger, by 
the Practices and Machinations that are 
on foot to betray us, to the French, 

lorthern, and other Jndians, of which, 
some have been dealt withal, and others 
Invited to Assist in our Destruction ; 
well remembring the Incursion and In- 
roads of the said Northern Inaians, in the 
Year 1681 ; who were conducted into the 
Heart of the Province, by French Jesuits, 
and lay sore upon us, wile the Represent. 
atives of the Country, then in the Assem- 
dly, were severely press’d upon by our 
Superiors, to yield them an Unlimited 
and Tiranical Power in the Affairs of the 
Militia. As so great a Piece of Villany 
cannot be the Result but of the worst of 
Principles ; so we should with the greatest 
Difficulties believe it to be true, if Un- 
deniable Evidence and Circumstances did 
not convince us. 

Together with the Promises, we have, 
with all due Thinking and Deliberation, 
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considered the Endeavours that are mak- 
ing to Disunite us among our selves, to 
make and Inflame Differences in our 
Neighbour Colony of Virginia, from whose 
Friendship, Vicinity, great Loyalty and 
Sameness of Religion; we may expect 
Assistance in our greatest Necessity. 

We have considered, that all the other 
Branches of Their Majesties Dominions 
in this Part of the World (as well as we 
could be informed) have done their Duty 
in Proclaiming and Asserting their un- 
doubted Right in these, and all other 
Their Majesties Territories and Countries. 

But above all, with Due and Mature 
Deliberation, we have reflected upon that 
vast Gratitude and Duty incumbent like- 
wise upon us, Zo our Sovereign Lord and 
Lady, the King and Queen's most Excel- 
lent Majesties, in which, as it would not 
be safe for us ; so it will not suffer us to 
be Silent, in so great and General a 
Jubile, withal considering and looking 
upon ourselves, Discharged, Dissolved, 
and Free from all manner of Duty, Obli- 
gation, or Fidelity, to the Deputies, 
Governours, or Chief Magistrates here, 
as such: Zhey having Departed from 
their Allegiance (upon which alone our 
said Duty and Fidelity to them depends) 


and by their Complices and Agents afore- 


of 


said, endeavoured the Destruction 
our Religion, Lives, Liberties, and Prop- 
erties, all of which they are bound to 
Protect. 

These are the Reasons, Motives, and 
Considerations, which we do Declare, have 
induced us to take up Arms, to Preserve, 
Vindicate, and Assert, the Sovereign Do- 
minion, and Right, of King WY.LLIAM 
and Queen MARY, ¢o this Province: To 
Defend the Protestant Religion among us, 
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and to Protect and Shelter the Jrhadi- 
tants, from all manner of Violence, Op- 
pression, and Destruction, that is Plotted 
and Designed against them ; which we do 
solemnly Declare and Protest, we have 
no Designs or Lnutentions whatsoever. 

For the more Effectuate Accomplish- 
ments of which, We will take due Care, 
that a Free and full Assembly be Called, 
and Convened with all Possible Expedi- 
tion, by whom we may likewise have our 
Condition and Circumstances, and our 
most Dutiful Addresses represented and 
tendered to TZheir Majesties: From 
whose great Wisdom, Justice, and especial 
Care of the Protestant Religion ; We may 
Reasonably and Comfortably hope to be 
Delivered from our present Calamities, 
and for the future be secured under a 
Just and Legal Administration, from being 
evermore subjected to the Yoke of Arbi- 
trary Government, Tyrany and Popery. 

In the conduct of this, We will take 
Care, and do Promise, That no Person 
now in Arms with us, or that shall come 
to Assist us, shall commit any Outrage, 
or do any Violence to any Person what- 
soever, that shall be found Peaceable and 
Quiet, and not oppose us in our said sust 
and necessary Designs: And that there 
shall be Just and due Satisfaction made 
for Provision, and other Necessaries had 
and Received from the /nhaditants: And 
the Soldiers, punctually and duely Paid ; 
in such Ways and Methods as have been 
formerly accustomed, or by Law ougit to 
be. . 

And we do Lastly, Invite and Require 
all manner of Persons whatsoever ; Re- 
siding or Inhabiting in this Province, as 
they tender their Allegiance, the Protes- 
tant Religion ; their Lives, Fortunes and 
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Families, to Aid and Assist us in this our 
Undertaking. 

Given under our Hands in Maryland, 
the 25th Day of July, in the First Year 
of Their Majesties Reign, Annogue Dom- 
int 1689. 

God Save King WILLIAM and Queen 
MARY. 


Published by Authority. 


MARYLAND, Printed by Willian Nut- 
head at the City of St. Maries. Re- 
printed in LONDON, and Sold by 
Randal Taylor zear Stationers Hall, 
1689. 





NOTES. 


SEBASTIAN VIZCAINO’S VOYAGE ALONG 
THE PACIFIC COAST OF NORTH AMERICA IN 
1602.—Sebastian Vizcaino explored and 
surveyed the Pacific coast of North- 
America from Cape San Lucas to Cape 
Mendocino in 1602, Cabrillo having first 
sailed along the same in 1539. (?) He 
prepared Reports and a map, notarial 
copies of which were made in Mexico, 
Dec. 8th, 1603, and are now to be found 
in the Archivo General de Indias de Se- 
villa. These were utilized, and a re- 
duced copy of the original map on 36 
sheets, published, by Don M. F. de Navar- 
rete in his Atlas and Introduccion to the 
voyage of the Sutil y Mexicana, Madrid, 
1802, a work of much interest to Ameri- 
can geographers. The prefatory matter 
by Navarrete is a complete history of dis- 
covery along this coast. (See Greenhow, 
Memoir on the N. W. Coast of N. A., 
1840, p. 131.) 

The MS in Mexico seems to have dis- 
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appeared, ‘Torquemada, Monarchia In- 
diana, Madrid, 1723, and Venegas, 1757, 
print a Relacion of the voyage, which, 
according to Navarrete, p. Ixi, is the 
derrotero of the pilots only. Venegas 
had a careful search made in the Secre- 
taria del Consejo Supremo de las Indias, 
but could not find the full narrative and 
map. An abridged narrative, from Loren- 
zana, is given in the Boletin of the Mexi- 
can Geographical Society, Tom. V., 1857. 

Burney copies the Map given by Na- 
varrete in his South Sea Voyages, Vol. IL., 
1806. ‘The MSS in Seville, according to 
Navarrete, consist, I. of a vol. in fol. of 
114 leaves, containing the resolutions and 
declarations of the juntas y consejos de 
mar y guerra, held by Vizcaino during 
the voyage. II, a Relacion 6 diario, in 
full detail of the voyage. 1II, the derrotero 
or log-book of the whole voyage made 
in 1602, by the cosmographo mayor, 
Gerénimo Martin Palacios, with the 
acuerdo or approval of five pilots, and in 
the presence of the P. Fr. Antonio de la 
Ascension. IV, thirty-two demonstraciones 
or maps of all the coast reconnoitred, its 
ports, bays, &c., made pursuant to an 
order of the Viceroy, by Enrico Martinez, 
cosmographo de S. M. in New-Spain. 
Navarrete copied all these and other 
documents relating to the same under- 
taking, which copy is probably now in the 
Library of the Academy of History in 
Madrid. Navarrete defines the exact 
location of the papers he copied as being 
in degajo 4 of the papers collected from 
the house of the Secretary, Juan de Ciriza. 

The Relacion made by the Padre Fray 
Antonio de la Ascension, a Carmelite, 
who accompanied the Expedition as Cos- 
mographer, is given from a MS Vol. in the 
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Biblioteca Nacional, J. 89, in the Docu- 
mentos Inéditos, América y Oceania, Vol. 
VIIL., 1867, pp. 539-574. Vizcaino’s ex- 
pedition of 1611, to Japan, in which the 
Fray again accompanied him, is in the 
same volume, copied from the same MS 
collection as the first. 

With all this published information, 
with the Map by Vizcaino reproduced by 
Navarrete and Burney, we find, in the 
Proceedings at the Am. Antiq. Soc. for 
October 1873, that the Recording secre- 
tary, Mr. John D. Washburn and Mr. 
John T. Doyle of San Francisco, con- 
sider Vizcaino’s Reports as unfindadble. 

The Fray Ascension, Doc. Ined. Supra, 
p- 555, calls Monterey a famoso puerto, 
in 37 degrees, and adds that the vessels 
from the Philippines to New-Spain made 
land there. P. 558, he says, ‘‘ we recog- 
nized, on our way to Cape Mendocino, 
the Port of San Francisco, where in past 
times a vessel from China, that came 
with orders to explore this coast, was lost, 
and I believe that at the present time 
much wax and pottery (/osaza) is there, 
which the vessel carried.” 

The first successful return voyage from 
the Philippines to New-Spain, after several 
failures, was accomplished by Andrés de 
Urdaneta in 1566. However, we shall 
speak of this navigator, who in 1552 be- 
came an Augustine brother, in another 
note. CB 

SANCTIFIED BELILS.—The Rev. An- 
thony Sepp sailed from Cadiz, Jan. 19 
1691, on a-voyage to South America, in 
company with forty-four missionaries sent 
out by the Jesuits’ College. On the 25th 
instant they encountered a terrible tem- 
pest accompanied with thunder and light- 
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ning. In the following paragragh he 
states the measure they took to secure 
their safety. 

“Our procurator had brought along 
with him a sanctified bell, as we call it, 
and Kaloke by the Americans, unto which 
they attribute this virtue, that as far as its 
sound reaches no thunder or lightning 
can do any mischief; for which reason 
we took care to have it rung, at this time 
of danger. The original of its virtue 
must be traced as far as Mexico, where, 
they say, was formerly a bell of vast bulk, 
which, as often as it lightened and thun- 
dered, rung of itself, and as far as the 
sound thereof reached, no thunderbolt 
was ever known to fall ; afterwards it was 
thought fit to cast many bells of the 
metal of this great bell, which are given 
as a singular present to persons of qual- 
ity ; and ours is one of the same kind ; 
every procurator who goes from the 
Indies to Rome having such a bell al- 
lowed him, to protect him in his voyage.” 

W, Ka 

GRANDFATHER OF COMMODORE VAN- 
DERBILT.——-Wednesday last Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, of Staten Island, was found 
dead, on the Road, leading from the 
Court House, and ’tis supposed he either 
went off in a Fit, or killed himself by a 
Fall from his Horse.—Zhe M. Y. Mer- 
cury, Monday, Sept. 28, 1767. 

H. G. 

Wetp.—In Sabine’s Loyalists there is 
mention of Benjamin Weld of Massachu- 
setts. This isan error. The gentleman 
named was a determined Whig. He was 
at Lexington as a school teacher when 
the news came of the approach of the 
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sritish ; mounting a horse he rode 
through the neighboring towns beating a 
drum to call the farmers to arms. _ Dur- 
ing the Revolution he was in the Com- 
missary Department and in New York 
with the army under Washington in 1776. 
He was the first deputy collector of the 
customs at the port of Boston, a sufficient 
proof of his attitude during the struggle. 
He was a nephew of the celebrated Dr. 
Benjamin Church, who deserted the whig 
cause, whose daughter he married. This 
may have been the cause of his being in- 
cluded by Sabine in his List. His sec- 
ond wife was Abigail, daughter of Col. 
William Perkins of Boston. WELD. 


GENERAL WOLFE.—On the death of 
Wolfe, a premium was offered for the best 
written epitaph; among the poems sent 
to the Editor of the Public Ledger there 


was one containing the following curious 


stanza. 


** He marched without dread or fears 
At the head of his bold grenadiers ; 
And what was miraculous nay, very particular, 

He climbed up rocks that were perpendicular,” 

PETERSFIELD. 

INVINCIBLE IN PEACE; INVISIBLE IN 
warR.—The authorship of this aphoristic 
witticism has generally been credited to 
the Hon. Ben. Hill of Georgia, who re- 
cently aptly applied it, on the floor of 
Congress, to a class of braggarts of the 
present day. The merit of it, however, 
belongs to the late Captain George H. 
Derby, a graduate of the U.S. Military 
Academy of the Class of 1846, better 
known by the nom de plume of “John 
Phoenix.” When stationed at San Fran- 
cisco he was invited to a public dinner 
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given by a company of state militia, 
Being called upon for a toast, though a 
guest, he could not repress his love for 
satire and accordingly gave: ‘ The Cali- 
fornia Militia—Invincible in Peace; In- 
visible in War.” The expression was 
new, though the idea is old. Dryden in 
his Cymon and Iphigenia, expressed, with 
his usual keenness and energy, the senti- 
ments which had been fashionable among 
the sycophants of James the Second, in 
the following lines : 

‘* The country rings around with loud alarms, 
And raw in fields the rude Militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands, maintained at vast ex- 

pense, 
In Peace a charge, in War a weak defense, 
Stout once a month they march a blustering 
band, 
And ever, but in time of need, at hand.” 
GG SG 
THE LENOX LIBRARY.—The event of 
the month in the literary and art circle of 
New York was the opening, on the 15th, 
of the gallery of the Lenox Building, when 
for the first time the public had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of this noble 
structure, the munificent gift, with its 
library and pictures, of the most generous 
of the citizens of New York—a true 

Mecenas in taste and liberality. The 

library is not yet ready for use, the prelimi- 

nary arrangements not being completed, 
notwithstanding the indefatigable labor of 
its accomplished superintendent, Dr. 

George H. Moore, in arranging, shelving, 

and cataloguing its rare and costly con- 

tents. The picture gallery, which alone was 
opened, is a spacious apartment, perfect in 
proportion, decorated in excellent taste, 
and admirably lighted. 

It is not our province to enter upon 
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any general description of its many 
treasures; nor yet is it in our compe- 
tence to pass an opinion upon their artistic 
merits ; but we invite the attention of 
students of history to the value of the 
portraits here preserved. The import- 
ance of authentic portraits is recognized 
abroad, where National Portrait galleries 
have been established by governments. 
New York is rich in portraits, and the 
day is not distant when those of historic 
interest will find their way from the se- 
clusion of family homes to public galleries, 
where they may serve as illustrations of 
the manners and costumes of the past. 
In the gallery of Mr. Lenox are speci- 
mens of Copley, the Peales, Stuart, Jarvis, 
Trumbull, Leslie, Morse, and Hunting- 
ton. EDITOR. 


A PUZZLER TO READERS.—In Lincoln’s 
first inaugural occurs the following phrase, 
the peculiar combination of consonants 
and labials of which can only be appre- 
ciated by an attempt [we use the word 
attempt advisedly] to read it aloud : “ Will 
you hazard so desperate a step, while any 
portion of the ills you fly from have no 
real existence? Will you, while the cer- 
tain ills you fly to are greater than all the 
real ones you fly from?” A. U.S. 


AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT.—In the hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York hangs a full-length portrait of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, painted for the citizens 
of New York in 1792. It is certainly the 
finest portrait of Hamilton and the best 
of Trumbull’s works, yet, strange to say, 
the painter makes no mention of it in his 
autobiography. To the request of the 
committee, of which Gulian Verplanck 


was chairman, to Hamilton to permit the 
representation to exhibit such part of his 
political life as may be most agreeable to 
himself, he replied: “The simple repre- 
sentation of their fellow-citizen and friend 
will best accord with my feelings.” In 
the portrait Hamilton appears in plain 
citizen's dress. HIsToRICAL. 


SHARP LEGISLATION.—Providence, R.I,, 
Feb. 6, 1790.—Extract of a letter from a 
gentleman in New York, to his friend in 
this town, dated Jan. 30: “A curious 
anecdote is circulated here, that a Parson 
in your Senate was violently apposed to a 
convention, and prevented the passing of 
the act for calling one: That the Gover- 
nor proposed deferring the business till 
next day (Sunday), which was agreed to : 
That the Parson, being obliged to attend 
to the care of souls, was under the neces- 
sity of banishing worldly cares on that 
day ; and that his absence occasioned an 
equal division of the Senate, which fur- 
nished the Governor with an opportunity 
of doing a popular act, and turning the 
scale in favor of a convention.”—Mew 
York Packet, Feb. 20, 1790. . W.K. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS IN NEW 
yorK.—General Washington arrived in 
New York from Cambridge, Saturday, the 

3th April, 1776, with his aid-de-camp, 
William Palfrey, and Horatio Gates, the 
Adjutant-General of the army. Where 
did he take up his headquarters? Tra- 
dition says at the Kennedy House, No. 1 
Broadway. This is not probable, as, on 
the authority of a letter to a friend in Eng- 
land, written from New York, April 11, 
published in the American Remembrancer, 
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“‘ Kennedy’s new house, Mallet’s, and one 
next to it had 600 men in them,” and the 
troops are described as “the dirtiest people 
on the Continent.” Washington would 
hardly have made his headquarters here. 

Wednesday the 17th April, the Lady of 
his Excellency arrived in New York from 
Cambridge by way of New London, when 
Washington took up his headquarters at 
the Mortier House. There was then 
great alarm at the prevalence of the small- 
pox, which had decimated the army in 
Canada. The Mortier House, later known 
as Richmond Hill, was in a salubrious 
situation. Washington was residing here 
at the close of June, the period of the 
Hickey plot. 

On the t9th May, among the signals for 
alarm it was ordered that by day a flag, 
and by night two lanterns be hoisted from 
General Washington’s headquarters, 

On the 22d May in the order naming 
the Batteries, that behind his Excellency 
General Washington’s headquarters is 
called the Oyster Battery. 

On the 8th August the order for alarm 
was altered; the signal in future to be 
given from Bayard’s Hill; but the order 
continues, “the flag will not be hoisted at 
the Old Head Quarters in the Broadway.” 

Where was the Oyster Battery? This 
will determine the location of the town 


headquarters. HISTORICAL. 





LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—By the laws of descent and dis- 
tribution in Massachusetts, founded on the 
law of Moses, Deuteronomy: xxi. 17, the 
eldest son had a double portion both of 
real and personal estate. When was this 


exception in favor of the eldest son abol- 
ished ? 


Pius. 
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CENTRAL PARK REPORTS.—What con- 
stitutes a complete set to this date of the 


Central Park Reports? | CoLLecror. 





JoURNALS OF THE CONTINENTAL CON- 
GRESS.—Is the reprint by Way and Gid- 
eon, 4 vols., Washington, 1823, a com- 
plete reproduction of the original journals ? 
They seem to me to be imperfect. P. F. 

NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY.—Who was the 
founder of the New England Society in 
the City of New York? Was it the first 
of the kind ? New HAMPSHIRE. 





INTOLERANCE IN NEW NETHERLANDS, 
—lIs it probable that this was due to the 
influence of Connecticut ? We know that 
it was promptly suppressed by orders 
from Holland, as soon as the few instan- 
ces of it became known there; but how 
shall we account for its appearance among 
Dutchmen at all ? Rip Van Dam. 





Portraits.—Can any reader of the 
Magazine inform me whether portraits of 
Rey. Peter Bulkely, of Concord, Mass., or 
of Gov. William Brenton, of Rhode Island, 


are extant ? TP. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
—The London Times for Dec. zgth, 
1874, published one extending only from 
1848 to 1873, which was copied into 
Notes and Queries, 1875, 5th Ser., vol. 
iii, p. 19. Another, much more com- 
plete, extending from 1841 to 1858, with 
a list of the names of persons who have 
attempted to explore the Northern Re- 
gions from 1496 to 1857, is given in 
“The North-West Passage, and the Plans 
for the Search for Sir John Franklin, A 











Review: By John Brown, F.R.C.S. Lon- 
don, 1858.” 8vo, pp. 447-452. Where 
can others be found ? CARLLSON. 





AMBOY, KILL VAN KULL, ARTHUR KILL, 


BONSALL’S BASIN.—What is the origin of 


the name of Amboy? Is it not from the 
Dutch “Am Bog,” at the elbow ? 

What does “the Kull” mean, in the 
name of the Sound between Staten Isl- 
and and New Jersey, viz., “the Kill van 
Kull,” or the river or channel of the Kull ? 

Is not the name Arthur Kill improperly 
applied to the Sound above named? 

Where was Bonsail’s Basin ? 

J. B. B. 

THE PORTFOLIO.—Can some one fur- 
nish a complete bibliographical account 
of this Magazine, published in Philadel- 
phia, and edited by Dennie and others, 
in all its series and forms, with number of 
plates, facsimiles, etc. ? CARLLSON, 





BERNAL DIAZ DEL CASTILLO.—This his- 
torian of the companions of Fernando 
Cortez, in the Conquest of Mexico, came 
out with Pedrarias Davila in 1514, as he 
states in his Historia Verdadera, pub- 
lished Madrid, 1632. He became after 
the conquest Regidor of the City of Gua- 
temala (Remesal, Prescott, Book V. ‘end,) 
and completed his work there in 1568, as 
he tells us in Cap. CCX., and in his Pre- 
face. Father Alonzo Rémon found the MS 
in Spain and published it. But Dr. C. 
Scherzer in his publication of the R. P. F. 
Francisco Ximenes MS, entitled “Zas His- 
torias del Origen de los Indios de esta Pro- 
vincia de Guatemala, &c., Viena, 1857.” 
Introduccion, p. VI, says that the orig- 
inal MS by Castillo is in the library of the 
9 
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Municipality of the City of Guatemala, 
and that it ends with the declaration, “ /a 
cual concluyé en Guatemala el 14 de no- 
viembre, 1605.” He adds, in a note, that 
this date would give to the author an ex- 
traordinary longevity, but it did not seem 
to him improbable or erroneous, as it is 
known that he died very old, though the 
date of his decease is unknown. Scher- 
zer remarks that the text as published is 
very incorrect. 

Castillo had children, and we believe, 
a son, who bore his own name, but the 
exact date of the death of the old Couguis- 
tador, it would seem, might be easily 
ascertained. 

Can any of your readers furnish it ? 

) A ome F 





CoL. JOHN LASHER.—This officer fig- 
ured in the vicinity of New York during 
the Campaign of 1776. What is his per- 
sonal history, where born, occupation, 
public record, &c.? Has he descendants 
living ? HM. P.2 





FROBISHER’S VOYAGE.—Mr. Sabin, the 
indefatigable Bibliographer, brings to no- 
tice in his Dictionary (vol. V. 166) a dis- 
covery of his own, respecting a book by 
one Thomas Ellis, printed by Dawson, in 
1578, and entitled a “ True Report,” of 
Frobisher’s third Voyage. No copy of 
the original can now be found even in. the 
British Museum, though reprinted by 
Hakluyt (III.) and Pinkerton (XII.) There 
is also to be found in the recently pub- 
lished Registers of the Stationers’ Compa- 
ny (II. 406) the following. entry, under 
November, 1578 : 

“Jhon Charlwood, At a court holden 
this day The said.Jhon Charlwood for 
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printing a booke of FFouRBOYSERs voi- 
age without Lycence ye fyned to paie. 
...» Vs, paid,” 

Can any of the readers of the Magazine 
identify this with any known edition, or 
was it completely suppressed ? De C. 





JOHN MONTGOMERIE, “Governour Col- 
onel Montgomerie,” “Governour John 
Montgomerie,” was Governor of the col- 
ony of New York, succeeding Gov. Bur- 
net. Was commissioned Octo. 4, 1727, 
arrived at New York, April 15, 1728, and 
there died June 30, 1731. Brodhead's 
Documents, &c. ‘ He died at the seat of 
his government,” Paterson's Ayrshire.— 
Was he buried in New York, and where ? 

Governor Montgomerie was the eldest 
son of the Hon. Francis Montgomerie of 
Giffen, second son of Hugh, seventh Earl 
of Eglinton. He was M.P. for Ayrshire 
at the general election in 1708 ; re-chosen 
1710, 1713, 1715, and 1722; Master of 
the Mint in Scotland, and one of the Gen- 
tlemen of the Bedchamber to George II. 
when Prince of Wales. He married Lady 
Mary Carmichael, daughter of John, first 
Earl of Hyndford, and they had one child, 
a daughter, Beatrix, born Sept. 27, 1705, 
who died unmarried, Fraser's Memorials. 
Was he accompanied to New York by his 
wife and daughter ? J. H. M. 

GOvVERNOR’S ISLAND.—What is the con- 
temporary record showing the date and 
the manner in which the American forces 
occupied this island in the spring of 
1776? What was the shape and extent 
of the fortifications erected there? Also, 
what obstructions were placed between 

Governor's Island and the Battery to keep 
the British ships back ? NUTTEN. 
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REPLIES. 

EARLY DUTCH AND ENGLISH WILLS.— 
(I 54.) In the office of the Clerk of the 
Court of Appeals at Albany, X. can find 
the Records and Letters of Adminis- 
tration dating from 1666. The great 
bulk of the probate papers were delivered 
to the Surrogate of New York in accord- 
ance with an Act of the Legislature 
passed March 30, 1799, but many inter- 
esting documents yet remain at Albany. 

NOTARY. 

MONUMENT TO GEN. WOLFE.—(I. 54.) 
The obelisk erected to the memory of 
General Wolfe and others, stood 700 feet 
east of the residence of Oliver de (an- 
cey at Greenwich. The exact location 
at the present time is in 15th street about 
300 feet west of 8th Avenue. Wright's 
biography of Wolfe contains a list of me- 
morials erected in England and America, 
but no mention is made of the obelisk at 
New York. W. K. 


EVACUATION OF NEW YORK.—(I. 56.) 
The detachment of the Continental Army 
that entered New York, November 25, 
1783, on the evacuation of the British, 
consisted of I. A Corps of Dragoons. II. 
Advanced Guard of Light Infantry. III. 
A Corps of Artillery. IV. Battalion of 
Light Infantry. V. Battalion of Massa- 
chusetts Troops. VI. Rear Guard. After 
these troops had taken possession of the 
city, Gen. Washington, Gov. Clinton, 
and Gen. Knox, with the officers of the 
Army eight abreast, made their public 
entry on horseback, accompanied by the 
civil authorities and a large concourse of 
citizens. = 

Washington and Clinton were escorted 
by a body of Westchester Light Horse 


















commanded by Capt. Delavan. Col. 
William Hull commanded the Light In- 
fantry, and Cols. Lamb and Stevens the 
Artillery. The order of December 23, 
1783, issued by Gen. Knox at West Point, 
communicating to the troops the thanks 
of the State Council for their good be- 
havior on this occasion, may perhaps give 
some details. W. K. 





ARCHAIC worpDs.—(I. 55.) The proper 
definition of “ Haward” is that given by 
Wright in his Provincial Dictionary, v7z., 
“ Hayward. <A person who guarded the 
corn and farm yard at night; or who 
watched cattle, to prevent them from 
breaking the fences.” He also defines 
“Seg a castrated bull.” PETERSFIELD. 





ARCHAIC worDs.—(I. 55.) ‘*Sag, an 
Ox.”—In some of the early English 
works this name is spelled segg, and is 
applied to the animal now known among 
butchers and drovers in this country as 
Stag. ‘The reason for giving this name 
here to this bovine animal is, that the 
bull-calf has been left to obtain his growth, 
before being altered, by which delay he 
preserves much of the bull form and shape 
in a heavy, coarse, thick neck and general 
fleshy make; the horns also short and 
thick. The “Sag” is usually a smaller 
animal than the Ox of the same breed. 

a % 





HUGUENOTS IN THE BAHAMAS.—(I. 53.) 
A note from the courteous and scholarly 
Governor of the Bermudas, Major-Gen- 
eral J. H. Lefroy, may throw light upon 
the question .raised in the January num- 
ber of the Magazine of American His- 
tory, relative to the nationality of certain 
refugees from the island of Eleuthera, 
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who came to Boston about the year 1687, 
and to whom lands were given at Casco 
Bay. Referring to Winthrop’s account 
of the first formal attempt by Captain 
William Sayle to colonize that island, 
then know as Segetos, Governor Lefroy 
observes that it seems evident that the 
first settlement did not include any 
French element: while previous to this, 
the only inhabitants, probably, were a 
few wandering buccaneers. In 1649 a 
number of persons belonging to the Inde- 
pendent party were transported to Eleu- 
thera by the Royalists of Bermuda, and 
remained there until recalled under the 
Commonwealth, in 1656. ‘The place 
had in the meantime become a byeword 
for religious distraction, as was inevita- 
ble from the principles on which it was 
founded; and I can imagine no time 
when it would have been congenial to 
members of the French Reformed 
Churches.” C. W. B. 





COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ARMY.—(I. 56.) Your recent num- 
ber contains a query in regard to the 
Generals-in-Chief of the U. S. Army from 
1775 to the present time. Having some 
time ago prepared such a list, I send you 
with pleasure a copy. It is as complete 
as the records can supply. 

J. C. AUDENRIED, Col. & A.D.C. 
Headquarters Army of the U.S. 

I. George Washington, June 15, 1775. 
—Dec. 23, 1783. Il. Josiah Harmer (Lt. 
Col. Infantry), General-in-Chief by brevet, 
Sept., *789.—March, 1791. III. Arthur 
St. Clair, March, 1791.—March, 1792. 
IV. Anthony Wayne, March, 1792.—Dec. 
15, 1796. V. James Wilkinson, Dec. 


1796.—July, 1798. VI. George Washing- 
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ton, July, 1798.—Dec. 14, 1799. VII. 
James Wilkinson, June, 1800.—Jan. 1812. 
VIII. Henry Dearborn, Jan.1812.—June, 
1815. IX. Jacob Brown, June, 1815.— 
Feb. 24, 1828. X. Alexander Macomb, 
May, 1828.—June, 1841. XI. Winfield 
Scott, June, 1841.—Nov. 1861. XII. 
George B. McClellan, Nov. 1, 1861.— 
March 11, 1862. XIII. Henry W. Hal- 
leck, July 11, 1862.—March 12, 1864. 
XIV. Ulysses S. Grant, March 12, 1864. 
—March 4, 1869. XV. William T. Sher- 
man, March 8, 1869. 








THE FIRST NEW YORKER.—(I. 55.) 
Among the signers of the New York 
Association, in Orange County, during 
the summer of 1775, were Tunis and 
John Dolson, in Newburgh, and Abraham 
and Isaac Dolson, both Sen. and Jr., in 
Goshen. The Prov. Cong., in Feb. 
1776, commissioned new officers for the 
Florida and Warwick regiments, Goshen, 
of whom were Abraham Dolson, captain, 
Matthias Dolson, ensign, in late 
During the 


and 
Henry Wisner’s company. 
following fall Dolson’s company formed 
part of the Regt. of Col. Isaac Nicoll, 
Brigade of Gen. Clinton at Peekskill. 
£.:J.0G. 





WASHINGTON PORTRAITS.—(I. 55.) A 
letter published in Force’s Am. Archives 
throws some light on the portrait referred 
to. Washington, writing to Jos. Reed 
from Cambridge, Jan. 31, 1776, says: 
‘‘Mrs. Washington desires me to thank 
you for the picture sent her. Mr. Camp- 
bell, whom I never saw to my knowledge, 
has made a very formidable figure of the 
Commander-in-chief, giving him a suffi- 
cient portion of terror on his counte- 
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nance.” The print is more particularly 
described in Potter's American Monthly 
for July, 1875. X. X. 





WASHINGTON PORTRAITS.—(I. 55.) 
Vivax will find in the Menzies Cata- 
logue: page 471, Lot 2227, a descrip- 
tion of the Campbell portrait and engrav- 
ing, with a reference to Washington’s let- 
ter concerning it and the artist, whom he 
says he never saw, to his knowledge. 

PLus. 





First AMERICAN PLAY.—(I. 56.) 
Thomas Godfrey, Junr., a native of Phil- 
adelphia, completed in the year 1759 a 
tragedy entitled Zhe Prince of Parthia. 
The manuscript was offered to the Amer- 
ican Company performing at that time in 
Philadelphia, but it was not accepted. 
This play is included in an edition of the 
author's Poems published at Philadelphia 
in 1765, and it is claimed to be the “first 
essay this Continent, has as yet publicly 
exhibited of Dramatic Composition.” 

W. Kk. 





FIRST AMERICAN PLAY.—(I. 56.) Gov- 
ernor Hunter of New York is said to 
have written a play or something of the 
sort during his administration of the gov- 
ernment there about 1710. PLus. 





AN INTERESTING RELIC.—(I. 55.) 
“ Rem.” will find in the Collections of the 
fistorical Society of Pennsylvania ; Vol. 
I. page 79, Nov. 1851, an article on the 
presentation of the Freedom of the City 
of New York to Andrew Hamilton, of 
Philadelphia, which shows that the origi- 
nal document, written in large German 
text upon vellum, and the gold box that 
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contained it was in the possession of 
Septimus H. Palairet, Esq, of The 
Grange, near Bradford, England, who 
married a great-great-grand-daughter of 
the famous lawyer who was Zenger’s 
counsel in 1735. 

The gold box was oval in form, three 
inches in length by two in breadth, and 
three-fourths of an inch deep. Around 
the rim of the face this inscription was 
engraved, ‘ Demerse Leges—Timefacta 
Libertas — Hac tandem Emergunt.”— 
Around the rim on the outside, ‘“ /fa 
Cuigue eveniat, ut de Republica meruit.” 
Inside of the lid, in a scroll, ‘* Won NMum- 
mis—Virtute Paratur.” Upon the box 
the arms of the city. The box was made 
of very yellow pure gold, and quite 
heavy. PLus. 


HARVARD GRADUATES.—(I. 56.) In 
Sibley’s Biographical Sketches of Harvard 
Graduates it is stated that the first work 
printed by any graduate of that college 
was a Sermon on the Gunpowder Plot, 
preached at St. Paul’s, in London, Nov. 
5,1651, by William Ames of the class of 
1645. Copies of this interesting publica- 
tion are preserved in the libraries of Bow- 
doin College and of C. W. Upham, of 
Salem. It is a quarto tract of fifty-five 
pages, and bears the imprint, London 
1652. CAMBRIDGE. 


HARVARD GRADUATES.—(I. 56.) I 
name as the first publication by a Har- 
vard Graduate, Benjamin Woodbridge’s 
“Church Members set in Joynt,” etc. 
He was the first graduate (in 1642,) and 
published this tract about six years later, 
in reply to a pamphlet favoring “ Preach- 


ing without Ordination.” He concealed 
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his name in its Latin equivalent—/i/o- 
dexter Transylvanus. G. H. M. 


“SINK OR SWIM, LIVE OR DIE.”—(I. 
48.) This quotation from John Adams 
was erroneously credited to Patrick 
Henry. A reference to Bartlett's Famil- 
iar Quotations would have corrected this 
slip of the memory. W. K. 


FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN NORTH CAR- 
oLinA.—(I. 51.) A volume has just 
been presented to the Library of Con- 
gress which tallies precisely with the col- 
lation given by E. Y. E., except that 
after page 353 follow pp. 355-371, then 
“ Alphabetical Table,” 2 pp. only (A-—-W). 
The additional matter embraces the Acts 
of 1752, and the date on title-page is also 
1752, showing this to be a 2d Edition of 
the “ Yellow Jacket” Laws, although the 
title does not so state. A. R. S. 

Library of Congress, January 3, 1877. 


ORGAN BUILDING IN AMERICA.—(I. 53.) 
The record evidence referred to is the 
following, from the records of ‘Old 
Trinity.” 

‘At a meeting of the Vestry of Trinity 

Church, August 4, 1703. 

“ Ordered, That ye Rev. Mr. Vesey, 
Rector, Col. Wenham and Capt. Willett 
(Wardens) Col. Peartree, Capt. Tothill 
and Capt. Lurting be a Comé to meet 
with Mr. Regnier, Mr. Brit, Lieut Hob- 
son & Mr. Carter, and they to confer 
with and discourse Mr. Henry Neering, 
Organ Maker, about making and erecting 
an organ in Trinity Church in New York, 
and if they shall think meet agree with 
him on as easy terms as possible.” 

PLus. 
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JANUARY PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting was held in the 
Hall of the Society, Tuesday Evening, 
January 2d, 1877, the President, Freder- 
ic de Peyster, LL.D., in the Chair. 
After the usual table business the An- 
nual Reports were presented. 

The Treasurer’s Report showed a 
balance to the credit of the Society in 
the Manhattan Company, of $10,628.50, 
and invested securities to the amount of 
$36,900—which includes the Isaiah 
Thomas, Elizabeth Demilt, the Sons of 
Rhode Island, Seth Grosvenor, David 
E. Wheeler, Thomas C. Barron, and the 
Publication Funds. In addition to 
these a Fund of $3,000, given by John 


D. Jones, for the publication of books 
on New York History, now being applied 
to Judge Jones’ History of New York in 
the Revolution; a loyalist view of the 
struggle with Great Britain from the re- 
sistance to the Stamp Act to the close 


of the War. This work will be edited 
with extensive Notes by Mr. E. F. de 
Lancey, and shortly issued in two large 
octavo volumes, profusely illustrated by 
portraits, maps, views, and completed 
by a copious index. 

The Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee showed that the Society had held 
during the year ten Stated and two 
Special Meetings, the papers read at 
which were of a high standard. Not- 
withstanding the great depression the 
Society has maintained its membership. 
More could not have been expected. 
Since its foundation, in 1804, its Register 
shows a total membership of 6,812, of 
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whom 448 Honorary, 1,253 Correspond- 
ing, and 5,111 Resident. 

The Report of the Librarian stated 
the number of donations to the Society, 
at Volumes 331, Pamphlets 1548, Vol- 
umes of Newspapers 67, Collection of 
Manuscripts 2, Separate Manuscripts 38, 
besides numerous Maps, Engravings and 
Broadsides; and addition by purchase of 
956 volumes of carefully selected Histor- 
ical Works. A portrait of Chancellor 
Livingston, by Vanderlyn, and a bust 
of Philip Hone, were added to the col- 
lection of Art, and 57 objects of interest 
to the Museum. 

Col. Andrew Warner, for thirty years 
the Recording Secretary of the Society, 
received the honor of a complimentary 
resolution, and was requested to sit for a 
portrait for the Art Gallery. 

In accordance with the ancient custom 
of the Society, the new Governor of the 
State, Hon. Lucius Robinson, was elect- 
ed an Honorary Member, 

The Annual Election for the year 
resulted in the unanimous choice of the 
following : 

For President, Frederic de Peyster; 
for First Vice-President, William Cullen 
Bryant; for Second Vice-President, 
James W. Beekman; for Foreign Cor- 
responding Secretary, George H. Moore ; 
for Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
Evert E. Duyckinck; for Recording 
Secretary, Andrew Warner; for Treas- 
urer, Benjamin H. Field; for Librarian, 
John Austin Stevens. 

The Paper of the Evening was read 
by Major-General John Watts de Peyster. 

The subject selected for the address 
was “Major-General Philip Schuyler 
and the Burgoyne Campaign in the Sum- 
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mer of 1777,” and the purpose of the 
orator was evidently to vindicate the 
fame of this distinguished and patriotic 
man from the slurs which have been cast 
upon his conduct and character. 

The position of New York as the 
Flanders of America, a debatable ground 
over which the quarrels of France and 
England were fought for nearly a cen- 
tury, was pointed out, and here in this 
“cock-pit of America” it was shown that 
the General Schuyler had his first 
training in arms, a training similar to 
that in which Washington first learned 
that art of war which was to prove so 
valuable to his country and mankind. 
After quoting the noble tribute to Schuy- 
ler, pronounced by Chancellor Kent, 
who said of him that “in acuteness of 
intellect, profound thought, indefatiga- 
ble activity, exhaustless energy, pure pa- 
triotism, and persevering and intrepid 
public efforts he had no_ superior,” 
the speaker entered boldly upon his 
theme, which soon showed itself to be 
not alone a defense of Schuyler, but an 
attack upon General Gates, who was 
pronounced a “ vainglorious and cun- 
ning intriguer, a boasting Englishman 
not native here and to the manner 
born;” and certainly the most bitter en- 
emy of Gates in his day could not have 
more enjoyed the disaster of Camden than 
Mr. de Peyster, though near a hundred 
years have passed since the defeated 
general “drew rein” at Hillsborough, 
one hundredand eighty-five miles distant 
from the battle-field. 

We must leave the question of Gates 
and the Nemesis history has in store for 
all but a few special favorites among the 
Immortals, and follow the orator to the 
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heights of Saratoga. Here was fought 
the famous action which Creasy, in his 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
considers as the thirteenth of those fields 
of decision, “those few battles, whose 
contrary event would have essentially 
varied the drama of the world in all its 
subsequent scenes,” and which was 
aptly termed the turning point, the 
“ Gettysburg,” in the seven years’ terri- 
ble struggle. We remember to have 
seen an address to the Queen of Eng- 
land, by Daniel O'Connell, the Irish ora- 
tor, in which he speaks of the Battle of 
Saratoga as the determining battle of the 
American Revolution. On neither side 
of the water is there any question of the 
importance of the event which defeated 
the plan of the ministers for the separa- 
tion of the Eastern from the Middle 
Colonies, and their reduction in detail, 
and secured for the Young Nation the 
active interference of France, with her 
men, her fleets, and her money. To 
whom the credit of the well matured 
plans, which assured this success, was 
due, is a much vexed question. 

The battle of Saratoga was purely an 
American triumph. No Frenchman fixed 
a bayonet or fired a shot. The Colon- 
ists did the work for themselves. No 
French sinews of war assisted, no French 
ammunition was in the barrels of the 
victorious guns, or in the cartridge 
boxes of che victors. 

The critical review of the campaign 
began: with the unqualified approbation 
given by Van Bulow to the British plan, 
which included three movements; Bur- 
goyne southward, through Champlain; 
St. Leger eastward, down the Mohawk; 
and Clinton northward, up the Hudson. 
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The three were to concentrate at Albany. 
Van Bulow’s opinion was endorsed by 
Joly de St. Valier, who when he learned 
that General Burgoyne arrived on Lake 
Champlain and occupied the post of Ti- 
conderoga, remarked “I then thought 
the English had perceived their mis- 
take, and that their army was about 
to occupy the only post which was 
proper, and when I learned the arrival of 
Burgoyne at Ticonderoga, I believed the 
Americans to be lost without remedy.” 

On the ‘22d May, 1777, General 
Schuyler was assigned to the command 
of the whole Northern Department, and 
set about with untiring energy, of which 
his vast correspondence gives ample tes- 
timony, to improve the means of defence 
on the frontier; gathering supplies from 
every direction, and hurrying forward 
militia from Massachussetts, Connecticut, 
and New York, to Albany, which he had 
reached himself from Philadelphia on 
the 3d June, and had made his head- 
quarters. On the 7th July, he was on 
his way to reinforce General St. Clair 
with about two thousand men, when he 
learned of the evacuation of Ticondero- 
ga the day before, and the approach of 
Burgoyne with his well equipped, well 
appointed army. 

Burgoyne’s force was estimated at nine 
thousand men, of whom over seven 
thousand were veterans. Against this 
formidable army, the largest which “ old 
Ty ” had ever witnessed, Schuyler had 
but four thousand men, half clad, half 
armed—a motley force, which by the time 
the British Army was concentrated at 
Skenesborough had dwindled to two 
thousand seven hundred—some say to 
fifteen hundred, dispirited men. 
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The activity and energy of Schuyler in 
increasing his strength, and the ceaseless 
efforts of Washington, who was deter- 
mined at all cost to stop the junction of 
the Northern and Southern armies of in- 
vasion, were carefully shown, and their 
result in the accumulation of the twelve 
or fifteen thousand men which were trans- 
ferred to the command of Gates, when 
on the rst August, by almost unanimous 
vote of Congress, Schuyler was relieved, 

During the interval between the fall 
of Ticonderoga and his supersedure 
Schuyler had been active in en- 
deavoring to wear out the patience of 
Burgoyne by what is called the process 
of attrition. He set himself to work “ to 
dispute every inch of ground with Gen- 
eral Burgoyne,” and by the obstruc- 
tions he put in his way so delayed his 
advance that it took him eight weeks 
to overcome the distance from Skenes- 
borough to Stillwater, near Saratoga, the 
farthest point south to which he pene- 
trated. As Burgoyne did not reach 
Stillwater till the 19th September, forty- 
nine days or seven weeks from the date 
of Schuyler’s removal, it is of some in- 
terest to know how far these obstructions 
were ordered by Schuyler, and how 
far by Gates, who took command on 
the 16th August. Perhaps it may be found 
that some of the credit is due to the 
artillery and artificer service, the ability 
of which was conceded by Burgoyne 
himself. 

“The wild unsettled tract, the wilder- 
ness that lay between Skenesborough and 
Albany, some twenty-five miles in extent, 
was rendered almost impassible. Schuy- 
ler converted them into endless slashings, 
impenetrable with their interlaced 
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branches.” The currents of the creeks 
were stopped by immense rocks thrown 
‘into the channels, and every means of 
communication with the English base of 
supplies at Ticonderoga made difficult 
in the extreme. When Burgoyne reached 
Stillwater, seventy-nine days after his 
victorious occupation of Ticonderoga, 
in the opinion of the speaker his 


fate was already decided, and when 
Schuyler, from his headquarters at the 
junction of the Mohawk and the Hud, 
son river, turned over his command to 
Gates, Burgoyne was “ absolutely bleed- 
ing to death, and ready to die of ex- 
We prefer another simile 


haustion.” 
as more suitable to the case. There 
was not much blood letting. The 
English officers were all Nimrods and 
fox hunters of the first order. They 
were forever sounding the tally ho and 
view halloo in their actions, and in 
the despatches of each in turn, the 
American commanders were foxes—wily 
foxes, perhaps, but foxes to be bagged at 
the end of the run. On this occasion 
it was Burgoyne himself who was 
run to earth; that he committed 
a gross military blunder in crossing 
the Hudson and allowing himself to 
be hemmed in between the skirt of moun- 
tains on the west, and the river on his 
left flank, there is no doubt. 

That the Fabian policy of Schuyler, 
in luring on the boastful enemy was the 
true policy, is equally evident. It is the 
policy of all wars of defence, as we had 
abundant evidence in the late Rebellion. 
It was the policy of Washington. It was 
the policy of the allies on the Pen- 
insular. 

The orator referred to the fact that 
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Gates did not leave his camp during the 
contest at Saratoga, but admitted that the 
dispositions were so complete that Bur- 
goyne had no escape from surrender; 
such action on the part of a commander 
is not unusual. The “spiteful fire” of 
the American artillery was the immediate 
cause of the capitulation, and tradition. 
hath it that a cannon shot, dropping 
into Burgoyne’s marquee, materially has- 
tened the deliberation of the Council of 
War. 

So much has been written of the run- 
ning away of the American Troops, that 
we read with new pleasure the reply of 
the Earl of Balcarras, when asked if the 
Americans abandoned their works from 
fear of the British artillery, that “the 
reason they did not defend their en- 
trenchments was that they always 
marched out of theirs and attacked us.” 
A late and famous military authority 
has recently given high testimony to 
the dangerous qualities of the Ameri- 
can soldier, whom he _ pronounces 
“most formidable when apparently 
defeated.” 

The opinion of Genl de Peyster that 
Schuyler organized victory will not be 
disputed, but we have no idea that the 
laurels which Gates has worn for a 
hundred years as the victor of Saratoga, 
are to fade for a hundred years to come. 
Nor does the large-hearted, generous 
Schuyler, a nobleman by nature, and 
a gentleman by birth, habit, and train- 
ing, need the pedestal of the fame of any 
other man whatever to lift him into 


notice. 
On the conclusion of the Address the 


thanks of the Society were voted to the 
Orator, 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT, 
by Georce BAncrort, In six volumes ; thor- 
oughly revised edition. 16mo. LITTLE, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1876, 

This is known as the CENTENARY EDITION. 
In a prefatory note the distinguished author an- 
-nounces that ‘‘a solid year of close and undivided 
application has been devoted” to the revision of 
his history from the vast number of notes and 
papers which have accumulated in his hands, his 
object being to attain to ‘‘exact accuracy.” Over 
some of the moot points of American history 
there has been, and there will continue to be, a 
difference of opinion until all the manuscripts of 
the Revolutionary period have found their way to 
places of permanent deposit accessible to all, 
but the statement of the author of his earnest 
effort to reach exact accuracy will not for a mo- 
ment be disputed. Without this additional la- 
bor from the master hand, these volumes would 
be still hailed with delight as an admirable 
working edition, as they contain a thorough and 
exhaustive index, without which no historical 
work, no matter how valuable, is comfortable to 
historical students. 


HISTOIRE DE L’ACTION COMMUNE DE 
LA FRANCE ET DE L’AMERIQUE POUR L’INDE- 
PENDANCE DES ETATS-UNIS, PAR GEORGE 
BANCROFT, TRADUIT ET ANNOTE PAR LE 
ComPTE ADOLPHE DE CIRCOURT. Accom- 
pagné de documents inédits, 3 vols. 8vo. F. 
Viewec. Paris, 1876. 

The first and second volumes contain a faith- 
ful translation of Mr Bancroft’s history .from 
1778 till 1782, the period of the French-Ameri- 
can alliance. The observations of the distinguished 
French publicist who has undertaken this impor- 
tant work are given in the 1orm of notes to the 
text. The third volume is composed of original 
documents not before published, which were com- 
municated by Mr Bancroft himself, and the his- 
torical conclusions of M. de Circourt. The doc- 
uments are divided into five series, and again 
subdivided. First series—1. Correspondence of 
the English Minister with his envoys abroad. 
2. Negotiation of the English Government for 
the re-establishment of peace. Second series—t1. 
Correspondence of Frederic II. of Prussia with 
his ambassadors at the French Court. 2. By 
the same with his ambassadors at London. 3. 
Letters of the same to the Queen dowager of 
Denmark. Third series—Negotiations and Con- 
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vention for the protection of neutral flags and 
the freedom. of the seas. Fourth series—1t. Ne- 
gotiations between the French Government and 
the United States of America, 2. Memorials of 
Beaumarchais and of Dumouriez to the French 
Ministers. /i/th series—Correspondence. of the 
French Ministry with its envoys at Madrid, 

A careful review of this work, entitled “ L’Eu- 
rope et l’Amérique en 1778, d’aprés Il’histoire de 
Bancroft,” appeared in the Revue des deux Mondes 
for the 15th March, 1876, over the signature of 
M. René Millet. We prefer to give the French 
comment rather than any opinion of our own, 
The industry and erudition of the American his- 
orian are fully recognized, but in the opinionof 
the reviewer his sympathies and the philosophic 
tendency of his mind affect the impartiality of 
his judgment. M. de Circourt, on the other 
hand, is described as a man in whom “impar- 
tiality is the dominant trait,” and, again, as im- 
bued with the spirit of history, and free from the 
spirit of system, judging the living as though 
they were dead, and the dead as though still alive. 
The Teutonic sympathies of Mr. Bancroft, and 
tendency of his mind toward the German school 
of philosophy, are the source of constant grief to 
the French reader, and especial exception is 
taken to the assertion that ‘Germany, though 
she appropriated no territory in America, gave 
the colonies of New Netherland and New Eng- 
land their laws of being.” But for the recent 
war we should have probably heard no complaint 
from France of such judgment, and it is one of 
the best signs of the regeneration of French 
thought that her public men are beginning to 
look to the causes of the political progress and 
security of other nations, and to claim the share 
of France in the American birth-right. To the 
cool indifference of Holland and the selfish cal- 
culating spirit of Prussia, the reviewer opposes, 
with satisfaction and pride, the generous action 
of France—always ready to draw the sword for 
an idea, Not the least valuable of his pages are 
those in which M. de Circourt describes the in- 
fluence of America upon the nations which fa- 
vored or opposed her cause. Not confining him- 
self to France alone, he shows also the profound 
transformation which the American war wrought 
upon Europe, and traces its echoes even to the 
heart of Poland and of Greece. Such consider- 
ations are of the highest historical order, and 
cannot be too closely studied. 


GESCHICHTE DER  VEREINIGTEN 
STAATEN VON NORDAMERIKA VON DER EN- 
DECKUNG DES AMERIKANISCHEN CONTINENTS 
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AN BIS AUF DIE NEUESTE ZEIT von GEORGE 

BANCROFT; deutsch von A. BARTELS. Two 

vols. 8vo. Otro WIGAND. Leipzig, 1875. 

These volumes are translations of the gth and 
Toth volumes of Bancroft’s history, each with a 
short preface. The translations of the first three 
chapters of the ninth and the first five chapters 
of the tenth volume are announced as by Dr. 
Henne AmRhyn. 


LETTRES SUR LES ETATS-UNIS ET LE 

CANADA ADRESSEES AU JOURNAL,DES DEBATS 

A OCCASION DE L’EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE 

DE PHILADELPHIE, par M.G, MOLINARI, Mem- 

bre Correspondant de l'Institut. 12mo, pp. 365. 

LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE ET CIE. Paris, 1876, 

For sale by J. W. CuRISTERN, Foreign Books- 

seller and Importer, 77 U niversity Place, New 

York, 

An admirable sketch of the United States and 
Canada as they appeared to this distinguished 
writer and journalist in a rapid tour over the east- 
ern section of the continent from June 29 to Oc- 
tober 11, 1876. Written in a lucid and admir- 
able style, these charming letters give an impar- 
tial view of the political, social and moral condi- 
tion of the United States and British Dominion, 
and are full of instructive observation. A more 
unprejudiced account of American manners and 
customs could not be found, and if such be the 
picture we present to the best foreign intelligence, 
we need not be ashamed “ to see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us.” The deductions which M. de Mo- 
linari draws from his observations do not strike 
us with equal force. His analytic powers are not 
of the first order. On the other hand, his tem- 
per is of the best, and his occasional satirical cuts 
will be felt quite as keenly on the other side of 
the water as on this. His examination of the 
condition of the French colonization, and _ his 
warm sympathy with all who have a strain of 
French blood in their veins, are interesting and 
touching. His observations on the social state 
of the South are worthy the perusal of every 
American statesman. 


LA GUERRE DE L’INDEPENDANCE 
1775-1783. Les FRANCAIS EN AMERIQUE 
AVEC UNE PREFACE par M. Epovarp La- 
BOULAYE; par LEON CHOTTEAU. I2mo, pp. 435. 
CHARPENTIER ET Cre. Paris, 1876. For sale 
by F. W. CuHrIsTERN, Foreign-books seller 
and Importer, 77 University Place, New York. 


This volume must not be confounded with the 
valuable work under a similar title, ‘Les 
Francais en Amerique pendant la Guerre de I’In- 
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dépendance des Etats-Unis, 1777-1783,” pub- 
lished by Thomas Balch of Philadelphia at Paris 
in 1872. 

The work of Mr. Chotteau, in the words of his 
distinguished friend, Laboulaye, who introduces 
him in his short preface, is intended to describe 
the part taken by*France and Louis*®XVI for the 
American “insurgents,” who not only declared 
their independence, *but at the same time the 
sovereignty of the people, the eternal rights of 
the individual and the Republic. Mr. Laboulaye 
especially commended it to every Frenchman who 
proposed to visit the Philadelphia Exposition. 
Mr. Chotteau’s work, though hardly more than a 
rapid narrative of the services of the French 
fleet and the army in aid of the Colonies, while 
throwing no new light upon the well-known inci- 
dents, brings into bold relief the heroic figures of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, De Grasse and d’Es- 
taing. The author is an ardent Republican, and 
has full faith in the progressive grandeur of the 
United States. Scattered through the volume, in 
odd juxtaposition with grave historical facts, are 
occasional recitals of personal experience in 
American travel, and of visits to the homes of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and Theodore Tilton, which 
are not without flavor. In a reference to the 
well-known Pierre Chouteau of St. Louis, the 
founder of that semi-French city, the author ap- 
pears to assert the identity of his own with the 
family of the famous pioneer, but we doubt 
whether the citizens of St. Louis will accept the 
interpolation of the additional letter in the name. 


ZWOLF SPRACHEN AUS DEM SOUD.- 


WESTEN NORDAMERIKAS  ( PUEBLOS-UND 
APACHE-MUNDARTEN; TONTO, TONKAWA, 
DIGGER, UTAH) ; WORTVERZEICHNISSE, HER- 
AUSGEGEBEN, ERLAEUTERT UND MIT EINER EIN- 
LEITUNG UBER BAU, BEGRIFFSBILDUNG UND 
LOCALE GRUPPIRUNG DER AMERIKANISCHEN 
SPRACHEN VERSEHEN VON ALBERT S, GAT- 
SCHET. Royal 8vo, pp. 150. HERMANN 
BeHLLAU. Weimar, 1876. For sale by 
Westermann & Co., G. E. Stechert, B. Schmidt, 
Booksellers and Importers, New York. 

Twelve Idioms spoken in the Southwest of 
North America (Pueblo and Apache dialects ; 
Tonto, Tonkawa, Digger, Utah-Vocabularies) 
published and commented upon by ALBERT S. 
GATSCHET. 


In this volume a number of the vocabularies 
collected by members of the expedition, under 
command of Lieut. George M. Wheeler, to sur- 
vey our western Territories, and other linguistic 
material, are subjected to a close comparative 
investigation by Mr. Gatschet, who is already 
well known to the scientific world by various 
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treatises on Indian languages, as well as upon 
some European dialects spoken on the Alpine 
ridge. The bulk of the linguistic material here 
brought under analysis was collected by Mr. 
Oscar Loew, chemist and naturalist of one of 
Lieut. Wheeler’s parties, who judiciously availed 
himself of the scientific alphabetic notation 
recommended by the Smithsonian Institution. To 
solve the mooted question as to the ancient home 
of the Aztecs who make a part of the Nahua 
stock of the aborigines, the author brings to- 
gether all the information at present accessible 
from the Pueblo languages, and his work also 
illustrates profusely the radical affinities of other 
language-stocks which form the subject of the 
publication. In addition, the book contains one 
of the most complete synoptical enumerations of 
all the important North, Central and South 
American languages, and a lucid sketch of the 
plan of thought and the morphological peculi- 
arities prevailing in the American languages. 

In a separate chapter, the contents of which 
are novel and of the most fascinating psycholog- 
ical interest, we learn the kinds of mental pro- 
cess Indian ingenuity employs in framing simple 
and compound words from the radicals of their 
misinformed idioms. 

In a short appendix numerous terms of the 
Indian word table are compared and commented 
upon, numerals are classified according to the 
various systems of numeration prevailing over 
the world (binary, ternary, quaternary, decimal 
and vigesimal), and at the close two most curious 
Indian rock-inscriptions are reproduced and their 
explanation attempted. We hope the next work 
of this pains-taking and philosophic investigator 
may find an American publisher who will do the 
subject the justice done at Weimar, 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANNALS OF THE CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 
ITS FIRST CENTURY, FROM ORIGINAL AND OF- 
FICIAL SOURCES, BY CHARLES LANMAN. Royal 
8vo., pp. 676. JAMES ANGLIM, Publisher. 
Washington, 1876. 

This volume, by the well-known author of the 
Dictionary of Congress, is a welcome accession to 
the iibrary shelves of the student of American 
history and biography, and of general value asa 
book of reference, which no American editor 
should be without. It contains in a convenient 
space about seven thousand biographical sketches 
of persons who have been in a prominent man- 
ner identified with the National and State Gov- 
ernments of the Republic. _ Besides, there is a 
carefully arranged series of Tabular Records and 
historical papers containing mention of about 
eight thousand additional names. The biogra- 
phies are clear, concise and impartial. The tab- 
ular records include the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, Articles of Confederation, Constitution 
of the United States, Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution, Lists of Cab- 
inet Officers under the successive Administrations, 
and other matter not hitherto collected in a form 
so convenient as the present volume offers, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF JOHN ADAMS 
AND HIS WIFE ABIGAIL ADAMS DURING THE 
REVOLUTION, WITH A MEMOIR OF Mrs. AD- 
AMS, by CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Small 
16mo, pp. 424. Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
Hurp & HouGHTon. New York, 1876. 
These familiar letters need no comment. Asa 

narrative of the period of the American Revolu- 
tion and the events which immediately preceded 
and followed it, and an intimate commentary 
upon both the stirring scenes and the chief actors 
in them, they are not only delightful reading as 
expressions of warm feeling and strong personal 
opinions, but invaluable to the student who looks 
through mens’ actions to their motives, and be- 
yond events to their causes and consequences. 
Originally published thirty-five years ago, these 
letters are now rearranged in the order of their 
dates, and published as a contribution to Cente- 
nary literature. They are prefaced by an inter- 
esting memoir of Mrs Adams, and illustrated 
with her portrait. It is needless to add that the 
printing and press work is in the admirable style 
for which the Riverside press is famous, <A careful 
index increases its usefulness, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM SAM. 
vEL JouHnson, LL. D., FIRST SENATOR IN 
CONGRESS FROM CONNECTICUT AND PREs?- 
DENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YorK, b¥ 
E. EpwArpDs BEARDSLEY, D.D., LL. D., Ret- 


tor of St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven. 8v@é 

pp. 218. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Hurp & HouGutTon. New York, 1876. 

The life of this well-known and honored gen- 
tlemen embraced the most interesting period of 
American history. Born in 1727, he was in suc- 
cession a delegate from the Connecticut Col- 
ony to the Stamp Act Congress held in New 
York in 1765, and afterward its agent in Eng- 
land, where he formed strong personal friendship 
with his great namesake, Dr. Samuel Johnson ; 
delegate to the Congress of 1785, and in 1787 a 
member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the United States. He was 
United States Senator from 1789 to 1791, and 
later President of Columbia College in New York. 
It is rarely the. biographer has a field so abun- 
dant in material as this full life supplies. With- 
out diffuseness the reverend author has been 
faithful to his labor, and the closing commenda- 
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tion of his subject as “one controlled by the 
sternest rules of political integrity and by Christ- 
ian principles as well,” attests the loving earn- 
estness he brought to the task. The volume is 
prefaced by an engraving from a portrait by Gil- 
bert Stuart, made expressly for the work. It has 
a copious and accurate index. 


THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN THE WAR 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, by GEORGE 
WASHINCTON GREENE, LL. D. 16mo, pp. 211. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. Hurp & 
HouGuTon, New York, 1876. 

In the preface to this volume the author dis- 
efaims all pretension to original research. It is 
composed of sketches of the services ia America 
of Baron von Steuben and General John Kalb, 
and of the German mercenaries in the employ 
of the British Government. These sketches are 
founded on the admirable monographs of Fred- 
erick Kapp, the well-known liberal exile from 
Prussia after the Berlin troubles of 1848, for many 
years an honored and distinguished member of 
the New York Bar, and now, returned to Ger- 
many, a member of the Imperial Assembly. 
With an author so competent as Mr. Kapp, and a 
reproducer so well fitted for historical research as 
Mr. Greene ‘to the manner born,’ the result ina 
pleasing and instructive volume is a matter of 
course. It is beautifully printed on the best of 
paper, but we regret to say without an index, 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
OLD STATE HousE OF PENNSYSVANIA, NOW 
KNOWN AS THE HALL OF INDEPENDENCE, by 
Frank M. ETTING, with numerous illustra- 
tions. 4to, pp. 204. JAMES R. Cscoop & Co,, 
Boston, 1876. 

This story of the old State House of Pennsyl- 
vania has afforded the author of this interesting 
and curious volume an opportunity to gather to- 
gether a mass of interesting material, which he 
has profusely illustrated by engravings of build- 
ings and portraits, and various textual illustrations, 
fac similes of handbills, documents and signa- 
tures. Some of the artistic work is extremely 
well done. The history of the restoration of 
this time-honored building is recited with care 
and an evident affection for all its details, even to 
the recovery and replacement of the chairs 
of the signers and the inkstand which they used, 
a picture of which is given. The student will 
not look in a work of this local nature for broad 
treatment of historic questions. It is the homage 
of a Philadelphian to the tabernacle of Penn- 
sylvania, 
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THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL COM- 
MEMORATION. PROCEEDINGS GN THE ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INTRO- 
DUCTION AND ADOPTION OF THE ‘‘ RESOLU- 
TIONS RESPECTING INDEPENDENCE,” held at 
Philadelphia, on the morning of June 7, 1876, 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts ; 
and on July 1, 1876, at the Hall of Independ- 
ence. Printed for the Committee. 
89. Philadelphia, 1876. 

An account of the ceremonies precedent to, 
and upon the Ist July, 1876, in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary of July 2d, 1776; the day 
of the adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This commemoration is better known 
as the Congress of authors assembled (in the 
words of Mr Etting, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee,) ‘‘ to build up a Cenotaph of letters to the 
memory of those men, the like of which is not 
afforded in the history of the world. No rain, 
no sun can ever reach it, and it must endure as 
long as Liberty and the English language sur- 
vive.” Perhaps this is expecting too much of a 
series of biographical sketches, limited, by order 
of the committee, to two pages foolscap each. 
The present account contains the addresses of 
Messrs. McKean and Brewster, of Pennsylvania ; 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts ; Lippitt, of Rhode 
Island ; de Peyster, of New York ; and Stevens, 
of Maryland. The volume is tastefully printed. 


8vo., pp. 


THE TRUE BLUE LAWS OF CONNECTI- 
CUT AND NEW HAVEN, AND THE FALSE BLUE 
LAWS INVENTED BY REv. SAMUEL PETERS, to 
which are added specimens of the Laws and 
Judicial proceedings of other Colonies, and 
some Blue Laws of England in the Reign of 
James I. Edited by J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, 
Hartford, Conn. 12mo., pp., 360. AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 1876. 

One of the most interesting and valuable of re- 
cent American historical publications. Mr 
Trumbull does everything well, and in this field 
nobody can compete with him. It is fitting that 
the execution of justice upon the great Connecti- 
cut Munchausen should come only from the hand 
of a Connecticut man, and the editor of this vol- 
ume has finished his ‘‘ erring brother ” in true ar- 
tistic manner. If as Mr Trumbull intimates, 
the .epithet ‘' B/ue Laws” originated in New 
York, it was a happy hit, and the author should 
be sought out and receive the honor due to him. 

It strikes us that in the references to New 
York, scattered through Mr Trumbull’s book, 
there is a tinge of asperity bordering upon injust- 
ice ; but it is so cleverly put that a New Yorker 
must laugh with the rest. 
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Tn his reference to the law against Popish 
Priests (pp. 363 note, and 319-20), the editor 
should have noted that it was simply a reproduc- 
tion of the Massachusetts Act, brought to New 
York by Bellomont, and passed by his influence, 
under provocation of special intrigues by French 
Jesuits, among the New York Indians. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
TOWN OF SHEFFIELD, BERKSHIRE Co., MAss., 
JUNE 18 AND Ig, 1876, by the Secretaries of 
the Committee appointed by the Town. 

An account of the proceedings held in com- 
memoration of the town meeting held on the 
18th June, 1776, when the inhabitants engaged 
their lives and fortunes in support of the ex- 
pected measures of independence. The features 
of the day were a sermon by the Rey. Dr Orville 
Dewey, ‘‘clarum et venerabile nomen,” and an 
Historical Address by Gen. John G. Barnard, U. 
S. A. The reader will find with curious interest 
another proof of the old saying, ‘‘ there is noth- 
ing new” in the recital of the Sheffield resolu- 
tions of June 12, 1773: ‘That mankind, in a 
state of nature, are equal, free, and independent 
of each other, and have a right to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their lives, liberty and 
property.” The famous initial sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence was but an echo 
from the rock-ribbed Berkshire hills. There were 
other addresses which repay perusal. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE RECORD COM- 
MISSIONERS OF THE CITY OF Boston, 1876, 
8vo, pp. 183. ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL, City 
Printers. Boston, 1876. 

This first report, entitled City Document No. 
92, made in compliance with a municipal ordi- 
nance passed July, 1875, is a beginning of a se- 
ries of publications ‘‘to complete as far as prac- 
ticable the record of births, deaths and marriages 
in the town and city of Boston prior to A. D. 
1849.” Although the Commissioners complain 
of defects in the registers, New England is bet- 
ter off than any of the other sections of the 
country ; the rigid theocrats of her first govern- 
ment having carefully noted the incomings and 
outgoings of her generations. New documents 
have been discovered of great genealogical value. 
The present volume, carefully indexed, comprises 
records to the year 1695, inclusive. : 


CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE EVACUATION OF Bos- 
TON BY THE BRITISH ARMY, MARCH 17, 1776: 
Reception of the Washington Medal, Ora- 
tion and a Chronicle of the Siege of Boston, 
by Grorce E. Ettis. 8vo, pp. 199. A, 
Witiiams & Co, Boston, 1876. 
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The official account of this interesting celebra- 
tion, published by order of the municipal author. 
ities of Boston, handsomely illustrated with 
maps, engravings and fac similes, Among them 
is a reproduction of a ‘‘ Plan of Boston in New 
England with its environs, including Milton, Dor- 
chester, Roxbury, Brooklin, Cambridge, Med- 
ford, Charlestown, parts of Malden and Chelsea, 
with the Military forts constructed in those 
places in the years 1775 and 1776,” published in 
London June 2, 1777, by Henry Pelham ; a view 
of part of the town of Boston in New England, 
and Brittish ships of war landing their troops 
1768 (Fryday, Sept. 30), ‘‘ engraved, printed and 
sold” by the famous liberty boy Paul Revere ; and 
reproductions from engravings of views of Faneuil 
Hall and the seat of John Hancock, from the 
Massachusetts Magazine of March and April, 
1789. The “golden text” of the scholarly and elo- 
quent orator, whose words are golden also, was 
the recent acquisition by the city of Boston, 
through the liberality of fifty of its citizens, of 
the large gold medal presented to Washington by 
Congress for his services in repelling the British 
forces from Boston on the 17th March, 1776, 
which for a century has remained in the Wash- 
ington family. To the address is appended an 
exhaustive chronicle of the Seige. Historical 
— prepared in this manner are inval- 
uable. 


HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND, BY JOHN 
GORHAM PALFREY. Vol. IV. 8vo. LITTLE, 
Brown & Co. Boston, 1875. 

This is a sequel to three volumes previously 
written by the same author, who is accepted as 
the standard authority on matters of New Eng- 
land history. The three volumes contain a 
history of the period of the Stuart dynasty. The 
volume under notice contains an account of New 
England progress in the reigns of King William 
and Queen Anne, and the Hanoverian Kings. A 
fifth volume, bringing the work to the War of 
Independence, will complete the series, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BRIGA- 

DIER-GENERAL JOSEPH G. SWIFT, CHIEF EN- 

GINEER OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, JULY 

31, 1812, TO NOVEMBER I2, 1818, by GEORGE 

W. CuLtum, Brevet Major-General U. S. 

Army. 8vo., pp. 26. New York, 1877. (Pri- 

vately printed.) 

In our January number brief mention was 
made of the sketch of Major-General Richard 
Montgomery, by General Cullum. The present 
is another welcome contribution to military biog- 
raphy. The subject of the present memoir was 
the first graduate of the Military Academy at 
West Point. It will greatly interest the thou- 
sands of our good citizens, who received their 
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education and training at this admirable school, 
from the many details of its first beginnings, in 
the earlier part of the century. It is written in 
an easy and graceful style, with occasional dashes 
of humorous satire, upon the crass ignorance of 
the War department, and the partisan spirit dis- 
played by Congress in its dealings with military 
affairs. We cannot follow the author in his 
sketch of the many valuable services of General 
Swift, in the direction of the West Point Acad- 
emy, and the fortification of the country from the 
Lakes to the Gulfof Mexico. The citizens of New 
York will find an account of his defence of the 
City, in 1814, for which he was voted ‘‘ a Bene- 
factor of the City,” and of his arrest of the fire of 
1835, by the blowing up of buildings. Full jus- 


tice is done to the versatile talent, and high 
moral qualities of this patriot soldier. 


FROM EVERGLADE TO CANON WITH 
THE SECOND DRAGOONS. (SECOND UNITED 
STATES CAVALRY.) An authentic account of 
service in Florida, Mexico, Virginia and the 
Indian Country, including personal recollec- 
tions of prominent officers. With an appendix 
containing orders, &c. 1836-1873. Compiled 
by THEO. F. RopensBouGH, Colonel and 
Brevet Brigadier-General, U. S. A. Illus- 
trated. 8vo., pp. 561. D. VAN NOSTRAND. 
New York, 1875. 

A comprehensive Mémoire de Service, as the 
author, who was a captain in the Second Cavalry, 
terms in his preface this extended account of his 
long connection with the army. It includes 
personal recollections chronologically arranged ; 
Indian and frontier reminiscences, contributed by 
General Cook, Colonel Lee, Majors Thompson 
and Davis; an account of operations of the Cav- 
alry of the Army of the Potomac, in 1863, the 
experience of Colonels Leoser and Harrison, and 
Major Smith under Sheridan in the famous cam- 
paign of 1864, and a description by Lieutenant 
Doane of the exploration of the great Yellow- 
stone National Park, by his regiment. To these 
are added, ‘‘ Letters of a Subaltern by a young 
officer of the Second Cavalry,” ‘‘ A Trumpeter’s 
Notes,” by no means the least interesting of the 
series ; and a ‘‘ Roll of Honor,” in which the ex- 
traordinary ‘‘faits d’armes”’ of enlisted men are 
recorded. In the preparation of this volume the 
archives of the war department have been freely 
opened to the writer, and if our opinion be worth 
anything, we should say that technical accuracy 
of statement, purely military, and amusing details 
of general interest are happily blended. 


RECORD OF THE YEAR. A REFER- 
ENCE SCRAP BOOK, BEING THE MONTHLY 
RECORD OF IMpoRTANT EVENTS WoRTH 
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PRESERVING, together with a selection of the 

choicest current miscellany. Edited by FRANK 

Moore. Volumel., 8vo., pp. 668. G. W. 

CARLETON & Co. New York. 1876, 

We need not remind students of the value of 
works of this character, of which “Almons Re- 
membrancer,” ‘ Niles’ Register,” and in our day 
the ‘‘ Rebellion Record” are examples. The 
incidents of the year are here carefully selected 
by a discriminating hand. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AND 
EXERCISES AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE TOWN OF 
KINGsTON, MAss, JUNE 22, 1876. 8vo, pp. 
152. E. B. STILLINGs & Co., Boston, 1876. 
Another spark from the patriotic blaze which 

the memories of 1776 have rekindled in the 

American heart. Kingston was an_ off-shoot 

from old Plymouth, and with such antece- 

dents could not remain silent. The pamphlet 
contains an oration by Rev. Joseph P. Lovering, 
an historical sketch by Dr T. B. Drew, and sun- 
dry aiter dinner speeches which show no evi- 
dence of post-prandial excitement. When our 

Puritan neighbors do indulge in festivities it is 

after that grave fashion which Irving described 

as in vogue in the Catskills, 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT 
THE CITY OF KINGSTON BY WILLIAM Louns- 
BERRY AT THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, JULY 4, 1876. 
8vo, pp. 31. W. H.& J.C. Romeyn. Kings- 
ton, N. Y., 1876. 

This, as the orator intimates by the familiar quo- 
tation on his title page, is the sound of Centen- 
nial rejoicing from among “ the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks.” It recites the history of 
the origin of Ulster county, which embraced the 
New Paltz and its Huguenot settlers, kin of the 
Acadians who dwelt farther north in the forest 
primeval, and the many sacritices of its sons to 
the cause of Independence. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF KEY 
WEsT, FLoRIDA, BY WALTER C. MALONEY. 
An Address delivered at the Dedication of the 
new City Hall, July 4, 1876, at the request of 
the Common Council of the City. 8vo, pp. 
85. THE ADVERTISING PRINTING HOUSE, 
Newark, N. J., 1876. 

Though not yet a Centennial city, the earliest 
settler having taken up his residence near Char- 
lotte Harbor in 1785, this salubrious island has 
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a history all its own for variety of incident, and 
it is clear that its inhabitants intend to have an 
even start with their continental neighbors in the 
century now opened, The tract includes views 
from sketches by Mr William A, Whitehead and 
valuable meteorological tables. 


STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WIS- 
CONSIN. Twenty-third Annual Report. Jan- 
uary 2, 1877. Pamphlet circular, pp. 18. 


A most satisfactory statement of the progress 
of this society, showing an increasing interest in 
the West in Historical subjects. The additions 
co the library in 1876 reached the large number 
vf 2,826 volumes, and 2,336 pamphlets. The li- 
brary has now 35,139 volumes, and 35,017 pamph- 
lets. We notice with pleasure the practical 
methods of management adopted in the library— 
that of establishing a Binding Fund, the interest 
of which to be devoted to this purpose, is admira- 
ble. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
(Monthly.) Managing Editor, MELvIL Dewey, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston. Vol. I., Numbers 
I, 2, 3—to 30th Sept. 1876. Publisher, F. 
LEYPOLDT. New York. 

The list of associate editors announced in- 
cludes the best known of American Librarians ; 
and the purpose of the periodical is to promote 
an interchange of thought among librarians so 
that, from the common experience, some im- 
provement and harmony in the systems of manage- 
ment of books and their readers may be evolved. 

The last two numbers are devoted to a report 
of the Conference of Librarians at Philadelphia, 
which will hardly interest the general public. 
Indeed, the enterprise must rely on the ‘‘ profes- 
sion” for its support. 


REGISTER OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AS RECOGNIZED AND ADOPTED 
BY THE FIRST CONGRESS UNDER THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, 29 SEPTEMBER, 1784; from original 
Muster rolls, and other official sources, by ASA 
Birp GARDNER, LL. D., Professor of Law, 
U.S. Military Academy. (Printed at the Mil- 
itary Academy Press, by Bvt. Lieut. Col. R. 
H. Hatt, U.S. A., Adjutant Military Acad- 
emy. I2mo., pp. 11. 1876. 


The credit of printing this Register belongs to 
Col. Hall, who, we are glad to learn, is also 
supervising the printing of an Army Register, 
from the Peace Establishment, 1 January, 1784, 
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to 1789, the period of the Confederation. By 
the present little tract we notice that one of the 
N. Y. Batteries in Lamb's 2d Regiment of Con- 
tinental Artillery is still in existence on the Pa- 
cific Coast, commanded by Capt. J. B. Campbell, 
4th U. S. Artillery. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE HISTORI 
CAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, 
FOR THE YEARS 1874-5, AND 1875-6. Togethet 
with Lists of Officers and Members. 8vo., pp. 
19. ROBERT CLARKE & Co, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

These reports show a satisfactory and encour- 
aging progress in this society. The increase 
of the past year has been of 246 volumes, 
and 3,962 pamphlets; of the latter about two 
thousand from the well known and liberal pub- 
lishers who print the, reports. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD, DEVOTED TO THE IN- 
TERESTS OF AMERICAN GENEALOGY AND BI0G- 
RAPHY. Issued quarterly. January, 1877. 
(Vol. VIII, No. 1.) Published for the Society, 
64 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

This number contains the sketch of Rev. Dr 
William Buell Sprague, by Charles B. Moore, 
which we elsewhere notice; Records of ancient 
families of New York, by Edwin N. Purple ; of 
Long Island, by George Cope ; and Record of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Dutch Churches 
of New York and Harlem. The gentlemen who 
direct this periodical are of our most respected 
and conscientious citizens, and are doing yeo- 
man’s work in rescuing from oblivion the rapidly 
passing records of old New York. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NUMISMAT- 
Ics, BULLETIN OF AMERICAN NUMISMATICS, 
AND ARCHZOLOGICAL Societies. (Vol. XI., 
No. 3.) January, 1877, Published by the 
Boston Numismatic Society. Boston. 


The leading article is devoted to the ‘‘ Gloriam 
Regni,” (or Silver Louis of 15 Sousand of 5 Sous 
struck for Circulation in America) by CHARLES 
E. ANTHON,LL. D.,and is a correction and modi- 


fication of a paper read before the American 
Philosophical Society, in July, 1876. There are 
other articles of interest on Canadian Medals, 
Masonic Medals, and a timely account of the 
dies prepared for the medals awarded to the ex- 
hibitors at Philadelphia. 





